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THE QUEST OF THE PRINTED WORD 


By Merton S. YEWDALE 


Editor-in-chief of E. P. Dutton and Company 


OTHING pursues us so relentlessly and 

forcefully as the printed word. Even 
pictures, which psychologists tell us com- 
mand quickest attention, fail to yield up 
their complete meaning unless they have a 
caption, title, or a word of explanation. 
Everywhere you look the printed word 
challenges the eye. It is one of the dynamic 
forces of modern life. 

The three grand divisions of the printed 
word are the newspaper, the magazine, and 
the book. The newspaper is a magnifying 
glass which intensifies the importance of 
certain personages and events of twenty- 
four hours. The magazine is a field glass 
which scans the world for new develop- 
ments in action and thought in thirty days. 
The book is a telescope which explores the 
cosmos for further knowledge of the uni- 
versal laws that govern in the material and 
the spiritual worlds. 

Of these three gigantic forces, the news- 
paper alone centers upon the present. When 
you have the newspaper before you in your 
hand you forget the paper of the day before 
and you do look not forward to the paper 
the day after. The newspaper seizes from the 
rush of time the events of passing interest 


and dramatizes them in the idiom of the 
day. By concentrating on the present the 
newspaper gives us a certain amount of 
balance and poise in a world of whirling 
and changing values. If we are inclined 
to be reactionary, it tends to keep us from 
dwelling too much in the past; if too 
visionary or Utopian, it draws us back from 
the future. 

The newspaper deals absolutely with the 
particular. In fact, it creates a world of 
the particular in which the law is that of 
the accidental, the coincidental, the excep- 
tional, the strange, the mysterious and the 
unusual. A novelist may devote a whole 
chapter to writing about the philosophy of 
love; a magazine writer may spend pages 
writing on the theory and practice of 
government; but if a newspaper writer 
were to write in so abstract a vein he would 
have his work blue-penciled. The news- 
paper does not deal with the universal 
forces: it deals with the striking digressions 
and unusual manifestations of those forces. 
The consequence is that the news story is 
not a study of the universal forces, but the 
dramatic development of one of the forces 
in one of its quixotic moods. That, I think, 
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is the absolute function of the newspaper 
and it has accordingly produced a body of 
people who have become experts in drama- 
tizing the particular. 

Now the American newspaper has another 
thing to its credit. It is one of the purest 
examples of democracy. It operates par- 
ticularly for the people; the editor, the staff 
writers, the editor of the sporting page, the 
cartoonist all labor in the service of the 
readers. What can we do to please the 
readers and to get more of them? is the 
unspoken slogan of newspaperdom. The 
consequence is that the newspaper has 
developed a group of writers whose talents 
are devoted absolutely to the edification and 
the pleasure of others. In a sense their 
work is all assigned whether they are out 
on a news story or writing special articles. 
Very little of what they do is of their own 
volition, though it may be in their own 
style. This can be done in the world of 
the particular. But it is fatal in the world 
of the universal, which I shall show when 
I come to discuss the book. 


American newspaper writers have pro- 
duced an absolutely new thing of which the 
schools and universities seem to be quite 
innocent: a “written-spoken” English. The 
structure of it is the old traditional form 
of written English, but the cadence is that 


of spoken English in action. Written- 
spoken English is the language of the 
American newspaper, even on the editorial 
page. Where can you find a single sentence 
that reminds you of the classic sentences of 
Macaulay or of Swinburne? Written-spoken 
English has affected everything outside the 
newspaper, even the magazine and the book, 
and it has come to be recognized as a very 
definite form of modern English. 

Now, although the newspaper has never 
produced any great literary art, the news- 
paper has saved American literature from 
death and dissolution. Many of you remem- 
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ber the novels of Henry James at a time 
when they were popular at Harvard Uni- 
versity and in and around ‘Boston and 
Cambridge. A great many people thought 
James had introduced something new into 
American literature. But really his novels 
carried the marks of approaching death. It 
was his characteristically meticulous style 
and his exhaustive analysis of character, 
together with a patrician air, that attracted 
readers. As a matter of fact, the substance 
of his piots was too thin, too delicate, too 
anaemic, to give birth to its own decoration 
—to produce its own flowering. 

It was the same with the Gothic Cathe- 
dral. At first, an edifice, solid and sub 
stantial, in which every part was balanced 
in a perfect equilibrium and the ornaments 
and decorations evolved naturally out of 
the organism; it became more fragile and 
shell-like as the architects sought to bring 
in more light by increasing the number 
and size of the windows. As Elie Faure 
said, “The Gothic Cathedral died of the 
light.” So with James’s novels. His too 
penetrating analyses filled his novels full 
of holes, which not only let in too much 
light, but seriously weakened the structure 
which became a mere literary scrollwork. 


I said that the newspaper saved Amer- 
ican literature from dying; and two men, 
newspaper trained, did it: Mark Twain 
and Theodore Dreiser. They took literature 
out of the drawing-room and brought it 
into the street. It was not the so-called 
respectable literature and not all of it can 
be read out loud in the family circle, 
especially some of Dreiser’s. But it has 
vigor and vitality. These men wrote in 
written-spoken English and injected into 
their work the realism of life as it is known 
to the middle and lower classes—those which 
are not sheltered from life but are mauled 
and plowed by it. Before that time much of 
the literature of America breathed of artistic 
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homes, exclusive churches, fashionable 
boarding schools and colleges, private clubs 
—of the culture and respectability that 
characterized the upper class families of 
America. When Mark Twain and Dreiser 
came along, they changed it, with the result 
that today American literature is of the 
apartment house, thé business office, the 
moving picture, the automobile, the theatre, 
the night club, the dance hall, and all the 
things that have gone to make up what is 
more or less the middle-class life of this 
country. I think it may be said justly that 
Mark Twain and Dreiser were the two 
men who prevented Americ2n literature 
from dying like delicate flowers in a rare 
vase. Unquestionably, they revolutionized 
our literature and they certainly revitalized 
the language. 

The magazine stands between the news- 
paper and the book. It also bridges over 
the world of the particular and the world 
of the universal. In its more popular form 


it has the elements of the newspaper: the 
editorials, the feature articles, the human 
interest departments, and sometimes the 


cartoons. In its more cultured form it has 
papers on government, history, biography, 
philosophy, religion, science, and meta- 
physics. Its distinctive function, however, 
is the publication of the serial, the short 
story, and the poem. 

It might be said that the magazine 
invented the serial. Before the development 
of the magazine, a novel was merely a story 
that ran naturally from beginning to end, 
and the novelist tried merely to write the 
story as it unfolded in his mind from day 
to day. When the magazine finally came 
into being and the editor conceived the idea 
of serializing a novel, he at first printed it, 
breaking it as well as he could for each issue. 
But it rarely divided properly for each 
installment. Then it was that some editor 
suggested to some author the advisability of 
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shaping the novel for serialization—each 
installment having the required number of 
words, a climax, and a suspense in order 
to arouse the reader’s interest and curiosity. 
The novel in serial form thus became some- 
what artificially constructed. The result is 
that not many serials that are submitted to 
the publishing house for book publication 
represent true literary art. I fear that the 
arbitrary divisions have hurt them. It has 
introduced a number of artificial climaxes ; 
it has prevented the story from writing 
itself; and it has compelled the writer to 
mold the story to the needs of the magazine. 
You cannot interrupt the natural flow of a 
novel and expect it to turn into great art. 

lf the magazine did not actually invent 
the short story, it certainly developed it. 
The short story is in its organization more 
the newspaper story, and by that I mean a 
news story glorified to the plane of art. 
The novel has not only a single theme but 
also it has sub-themes. It has groups of 
characters; it has a succession of scenes; 
and if it a great novel the ending of it is 
dictated by fate in her most arbitrary and 
inevitable mood. The short story has only 
a single theme; it has a limited number of 
characters; it has a few scenes; and the 
end is very often dictated by fate in one 
of her moods of caprice. 

Now the novel is something like a train, 
a boat, automobile, or an airplane. It has 
movement within itself but a movement 
that also propels it. The short story is like 
a dynamo: it has movement within itself, 
but of itself it does not move. A great 
novel not only captures you and pulls you 
into itself, but it frequently sends you out 
again into the world of the universal where 
you feel that something around has expanded 
and that you are a part of that expansion. 
The short story entices you into itself, but 
keeps you there as though the author had 
buttonholed you and asked you to wait 
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while he told you of an unusual thing that 
had happened to him. 

Nevertheless, the short story has develop- 
ed as a very definite part of American 
literature, and I don’t wish to depreciate 
it in the least by any invidious comparison 
with the novel. As a work of art, it has 
its place, and I think that the magazines 
of America are to be given great credit 
for having encouraged the short story and 
done so much to help its development and 
improvement. The significant thing about 
the short story is that it is complete in it- 
self. The short story is to be judged 
absolutely from its own internal evidence. 
On that account, it is particularly ideal for 
the magazine. It has to be printed in a 
single issue. It has to be read at one sitting, 
and the consequence is that the magazine 
is really the ideal place for it. The short 
story may rise to the plane of art, but it is 
in itself a development and an evolution of 
the news story. 

We all know of the individual poems 
which appear in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. Most of them are very much like 
the short story. They contain single ideas. 
They are well rounded and complete within 
themselves. Like the short story, the poem 
pulls you into itself and keeps you there. 

At some time or other, authors who have 
written short stories and poems for maga- 
zine and newspapers will collect them and 
offer them to be _ published in 
form. Not many of those collections 
are ever published and most of them 
that are, never have much sale. It has 
always been difficult to account for that. 
I am going to venture an explanation. I 
said a moment ago that the short story and 
the poem appearing in the newspaper and 
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magazine were complete in themselves. That 
is ideal for the publications in which they 
appear, but for book publication it is abso- 
lutely fatal. Short stories and poems of 
that kind might be likened to marbles. They 
are well rounded; they are complete in 
themselves; but when they are brought 
together they touch only at an infinitesimal 
point. You can put them in a bag, and 
you can hold them in any shape that you 
like. But release your hold on the bag, 
and they return to a formless mass. They 
simply will not unite any further. You can 
put them on the table and arrange them in 
a diagram or design, but you can do nothing 
further to bring them together. 

Now there are short stories and poems 
that are complete in themselves, but have 
tendrils which connect them with the world 
of the universal. These seldom appear in 
the magazine or newspaper. Short stories 
and poems of this kind might be compared 
to bricks. They are also complete in them- 
selves and they are likewise individual; 
nevertheless, you can pile them up one on 
top of another and make another aesthetic 
edifice—as it were, the fourth dimension of 
literary art. That is the test. Will they 
unite in a homogeneous whole to make a 
unified work? As an example, I might cite 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Fatal Interview 
Every one of those sonnets is individual, and 
yet when you read one of them apart from 
the collection, you feel that while it has its 
own unity, it reaches out for a greater unity 
in the world of the universal. The success 
of Dorothy Parker’s collected poems rests 
upon that same aesthetic principle. Equally 
and in the realm of a different art, are the 
poems and short stories of Rudyard Kipling 
successful in book form. 


discussion, which will be 


published in THE WRITER for August, will deal with the book, which 
is most closely identified with his own work. 
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NEWEST TRENDS IN HUMOROUS VERSE 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


UMOROUS verse has changed since 
H the days of Edward Lear. Light verse 
has become much more sophisticated than 
it used to be, franker, bolder, more realistic. 
It bears more relation to everyday life, 
perhaps. The same principles still apply, 
the same methods of technique will bring 
success. But the change remains marked. 


Precisely what is the difference between 
serious verse and light, in method, quite 
apart from them? There are a number of 
differences. 

One undoubtedly is that strong rhymes 
or masculine rhymes are used more in 
serious poetry, and feminine or weak 
thymes in humorous, verse. Unless light 
verse has some feminine rhymes it often 
lacks lightness. 

If you change “grieve” and “leave” to 
“grieving” and “leaving,” and then go on 
down your lines putting “ing” on each end 
word, you are likely to find that you have 
converted an unsalable poem into a salable 
and sold one. Of course, this applies chiefly 
to light verse. But feminine rhymes have 
helped many a ponderous poem—yes, even 
the greatest of all, many a sonnet. The 
chief success of Edna Millay’s and of 
Rupert Brook’s sonnets lies in that trick— 
they insert, whether by deliberate technique 
or by instinct, many and unexpected two- 
syllabled rhymes. These give a fluidity and 
naturalness that relieve the hardness and 


rigidity of the form. Useful as the device 
is in serious poetry, it is best used lavishly, 
only in humorous and light verse. 


Double and triple rhyming even more 
surely catch the fancy of the reader. Berton 
Braley’s chief success is built largely on 
that one trick, though he has others,—and 
what others! F. P. A. and Arthur Guiter- 
man handle many-syllabled rhymes with 
masterly casualness, And what a deft hand 
Dorothy Parker has! It is one tip you can't 
afford to overlook, if you are going to be 
known in the light verse field. All the 
masters there employ it. And although it 
may not look so, it is actually easy. Perhaps 
the surest way for a very young novice to 
get it, is first to write as he feels, and then 
go down the line adding the “ings.” That 
will be so much trouble that he will learn 
to write his verb with an “ing” the first 
time! Three-syllabled rhymes are even bet- 
ter for out-and-out humorous verse than 
two. In the same way, to end three lines 
with a triple rhyme is better than to end 
only two so. 

Go as far as you like—or can—with in- 
tricate rhymes for humorous results. But 
for vers de societe, or for today’s -naive- 
sounding, casual love verse, remember that 
that same trick will make it sound labored. 
That is tae rezson why certain men’s work, 
though clever, seems so often “composed” 
and artificial. 
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Another thing that is effective is to use a 
three-syllabled rhyme at the end of one line 
to balance a simple end word of the line 
next it. 

Women seem to excel men in a certain 
style of light verse, in fact, in two types: 
one is what we may call the Dorothy Parker 
type, which is being done superlatively well 
by Margaret Fishback, and with not so 
much technique but more spontaneity by 
Marian Koppell, and six other women 
writers—pr sixty! All women seem able 
to do it. Perhaps it is the safety valve 
which the sex has needed, down the centur- 
ies. Edna Millay started it, Dorothy Parker 
perfected it, and now it seems that every- 
body reads—or writes—it. No masculine 
verse writer is doing it so well as the women 
do. Perhaps women are more quick-mind- 
ed—and_ vindictive. 

The Dorothy Parker school, then, is one 
great division where women seem to lead. 
The other is the “Cheerful Cherub” and 
the Peggy Bacon type. Rebecca McCann 
(the great success of her Cheerful Cherub 
books came after her death), started that 
form of verse. Peggy Bacon, at her best, 
is superior, but for keeping up quality over 
a great number of poems, of course the 
“Cheerful Cherub” wins. That sort of verse 
is an easy type to write, easier than the 
longer Millay-Parker work, since all that 
these little quatrains need is one idea, one 
point, a sting at the end. Any one can build 
up to that point, with four lines to do it in! 
It is much like an arithmetic problem— 
after you’ve looked in the back of the book! 
You know the answer—all you need do is 
to make the figures lead up to that answer! 

Certainly one does not advise copying any 
of these women. But read them. Don't 
pore over Alexander Pope. Pore over 
Dorothy Parker, and you'll get quicker 
returns, 
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There are other ways of achieving humor 
in verse. 

Sometimes the idea itself is humorous, 
as in this quatrain by Carolyn Wells: 

NON-RETURNABLE 
They borrow books they will not buy. 
They have no ethics or religions; 
I wish some kind Burbankian guy 


Could cross my books with homing 
pigeons! 


The unexpectedness of the rhyme pigeons 
and religions, shocking with its contrast, 
adds to the amusement of the reader. 
Unexpected rhymes are more necessary in 
humorous verse than in serious. Miss Wells, 
too, gets an extra touch of humor in her 
title, twisting the meaning of the word 
slightly but sufficiently to bring a gentle 
smile. 

Ingenuity in rhyming always gives de- 
light. “So That’s Out,” by Berton Braley, 
ends with these six lines: 


There’s a valid gypsy tingle 
In my verse, 

But I'll stay beside the ingle, 

For there isn’t any single 
Little clink or chink or jingle 
In my purse! 


That is an old stanza form, but he has 
redeemed it by his knowledge of technique. 
Incidentally, it illustrates one more method 
of getting humor. That is hammering on 
one rhyme, repeating it until the reader is 
certain that there cannot be another rhyme 
for that particular word, and then produc- 
ing still one more rhyme. The cumulative 
effect, the repetition is arresting. Note also 
his use of internal rhyme in clink and chink. 
Observe the exact paralleling of the lines 
“In my verse,” and “In my purse.” ” 

Telling an old story in modern language 
gives opportunities for humor. This extract 
from “Low Finance” by Arthur Guiterman 
illustrates his use of feminine rhymes, and 
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also his ingenuity in rhyming difficult words, 
such as Potiphar. 


Said he that did the cooking for 

The king, “The lad you’re looking for 
Is one who worked for Potiphar, 

A youth who’s far from dotty, far! 
Though now, through force tyrannical, 
This Joseph wears a manacle, 

I vouch for his veracity, 

His virtue and sagacity. 


Quoth Pharaoh, “Hasten, ossifer, 
Produce this young philosopher!” 
Thus Joseph met that clever king, 
And crying, “Live forever, King!” 
With sympathetic loyalty 

He heard the plaints of royalty, 
And since the king was nice to him 
Extended this advice to him: 


Note how many four-syllabled words Mr. 
Guiterman uses here. He chose those with 
a very definite beat that fits his iambic meter 
perfectly, and after their ponderousness the 
everyday simplicity of “the king was nice 
to him” brings a chuckle. 
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The jab of the new irregular line is one 
of the effects, too, that mark the more 
sophisticated verse of today, and contrast it 
sharply with the even, monotonous flow of 
the strict stanza forms of the past. 

Since nothing puts one’s mind so much 
in tune for writing light verse as reading 
it, we should read the newest verse parti- 
cularly. Light verse, today’s model, is 
“speeding up,” and we must first see what 
the living masters of it are writing, if we 
want to be accepted in this competitive year, 
when so many editors, like Norman Anthony 
of Ballyhoo, are clever enough to write 
their own. 

Of course, the old formal stanzas, and 
also the French forms are still written. But 
the fact that they are not now the only 
purveyors of satire and fun, as they once 
were, has added variety, and given new life 
to humorous and light verse. 
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CHOICE OF WORDS 


Here is an opportunity to compare your selection of words with that of a great writer in the past. 
In the following selection from an essay by Robert Louis Stevenson three synonyms, or near synonyms, 
are occasionally inserted in italics. In each of these cases, one of the italicized words is that actually 
used by the author. Encircle, or underline the words which you would have selected and then turn 
to page 208 and check your selection with the words which were employed by the author. 


HE art of literature stands apart from 
T among its sisters, because the material 
in which their literary artist works is the 
(1) language, dialect, expression, of life; 
hence, on the one hand, a strange freshness 
and (2) directness, immediacy of address to 
the public mind, which is ready prepared to 
understand it; but hence, on the other, a 
singular limitation. The sister arts enjoy 
the use of a plastic and (3) malleable, 
ductile, pliant material, like the modeller’s 
clay ; literature alone is condemned to work 
in mosaic with (4) restricted, finite, limited 
and quite (5) precise, rigid, inflexible 
words. You have seen these blocks, dear to 
the nursery; this one a pillar, that a pedi- 
ment, a third a window or a vase. It is 


with blocks of just such arbituary size and 
figure that the literary architect is condemn- 


ed to design the palace of his art. Nor is 
this all; for since these blocks, or words, 
are the acknowledged currency of our daily 
affairs, there are here possible none of 
those suppressions by which other arts 
obtain relief, continuity, and (6) power, 
strength, vigour: no hieroglyphic touch, no 
smoothed impasto, no (7) mysterious, 
inscrutable, impenetrable shadow, as in 
painting; no blank wall, as in architecture ; 
but every word, phrase, sentence, and 
paragraph must move in a logical progres- 
sion, and convey a definite conventional 
(8) import, meaning, implication. 

Now the first merit which attracts in the 
pages of a good writer, or the talk of a 
brilliant conversationalist, is the apt choice 
and contrast of the words employed. It 
is, indeed, a strange art to take these blocks, 


rudely conceived for the purpose of the 
market or the bar, and by (9) skill, tact, 
adroitness of application touch them to the 
finest meanings and distinctions, restore to 
them their (10) primal, original, primary 
energy, (11) wittily, skillfully, wisely 
shift them to another issue, or make of 
them a drum to rouse the passions. Kut 
though this form of merit is without doubt 
the most sensible and (12) arresting, 
seizing, striking, it is far from being 
equally present in all writers. The effect 
of words in Shakespeare, their singular 
justice, significance, and poetic charm, is 
different, indeed, from the effect of words 
in Addison or Fielding. Or, to take an 
example nearer home, the words in Carlyle 
seem electrified into an energy of (13) 
expression, lineament, form, like the faces 
of men (14) wiolently, terribly, furiously 
moved; whilst the words in Macaulay, apt 
enough to convey his meaning, harmonious 
enough in sound, yet (15) pass, glide, slip 
from the memory like undistinguished 
elements in a general (16) effect, impression. 
But the first class of writers have no mono- 
poly of literary merit. There is a sense 
in which Addison is superior to Carlyle; 
a sense in which Cicero is better than 
Tacitus, in which Voiltaire excels Montigne: 
it certainly lies not in the choice of words; 
it lies not in the interest or value of the 
matter; it lies not in force of intellect, of 
poetry, or of humour. The three first are 
but infants to the three second; and yet 
each, in a particular point of literary art, 
excels his superior in the whole. What is 
that point? 


(Published by courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF SELF-CRITICISM 


By Tristan Marc 


NE of the most difficult problems that 
0) confront the writer serving his novi- 
tiate is self-criticism. At any time, 
constructive criticism is a task which calls 
for the application of special faculties and 
attainments, such as knowledge of the 
subject, complete understanding, sympathy, 
discrimination, and concentration; but the 
problems of criticism are greatly compli- 
cated when one is attacking his own work. 
Besides the hampering influences of his 
egotism, his vanity, his under-or over- 
confidence in his product—whether it is a 
poem, article, short story, or novel, the 
writer who attempts to appraise his own 
work has the further grave drawback of 
too great familiarity with his subject. The 
reader bases his judgment of any literary 
composition upon only one thing—the print- 
ed work in its final form; while the author 
himself knows not only what he has set 
down, but also what he has eliminated. 
Yet unless he can give his work the 
benefit of a clear-sighted, impartial evalua- 
tion before he considers it completed, the 
writer can not expect to achieve genuine 
distinction, 

The author who has cultivated the ability 
of impersonal self-criticism until he can 
regard his work without undue prejudice 
has an advantage over other writers of 
equal or superior technical equipment who 
yet lack this ability to pass judgment on 
themselves. Any means that will help him 
to analyse his own writing are worth 
consideration. While no two authors will 
practice the same methods—since the very 
tactics that one may find helpful may prove 
the death-knell of another’s inspiration— 
nevertheless, a few suggestions may be 
found stimulating to the beginning writer. 


Of course, the process of self-criticism, 
including discrimination, rejection, and elab- 
oration, goes on during the entire labor of 
composition. These remarks are addressed 
more particularly to the writer who has 
shaped his work into some semblance of its 
final form. Although these suggestions 
ought to be applicable almost equally to 
other forms of literary work, let us assume, 
for convenience, that the work under dis- 
cussion is an article. 

When the author has worked his material 
into a unified and coherent structure, giving 
it the benefit of his first enthusiasm and 
best effort, he should put it aside for as 
long as may be convenient. At this stage, 
the article should be, in a sense, a complete 
version. It will be satisfactorily arranged 
in readable form, with all the major 
elements of its construction taken care of; 
in scope and length it will approximate its 
final version. To abandon one’s work thus 
for a time may not always be practicable; 
with topical articles, it is of course out of 
the question. But where such a course is 
possible, the writer will usually be justified 
by the renewed interest and discernment 
with which he will return to his task. The 
revaluation that such a “leave of absence” 
gives is often of great importance. Pass- 
ages that seemed at first to be satisfactory 
will reveal flaws; other parts, originally 
considered imperfect, will emerge credit- 
ably; while sometimes a more intelligent 
arrangement of one’s material will suddenly 
suggest itself. 

Then, too, a revision of this kind often 
exposes faults of omission. Over-emphasis 
and too much detail, while less likely to be 
obvious (especially to the author himself!) 
should also be given careful attention at 
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this time. Although in most types of work, 
the omission of necessary detail—usually 
through the author’s familiarity with his 
subject—is a graver fault than over-stress- 
ing, yet it is perhaps a less common error. 
The careful and systematic writer rarely 
leaves out matter of importance, but he is 
often liable to give his reader too much 
detail, either through enthusiasm for his 
subject or in an effort to make his points 
perfectly clear. The Golden Rule can safely 
be applied here. If you were the reader, 
how much detail would you need to under- 
stand the situation? While is is to be 
assumed that the writer has something to 
tell that his reader does not already know, 
yet the reader will not be flattered by an 
over-elaboration of an obvious bit of expos- 
ition or narrative. What is much worse, 


he will be bored! 

To achieve a better appraisal of your 
own work, it is well to read widely the best 
that has been done, and is being done, in 


the particular field that interests you. 
Cultivate catholicity of taste, rather than 
extensive reading of one or two authors 
who seem to you especially admirable. The 
sincere author, who has no desire to pilfer, 
even unintentionally, will find that the wider 
his reading acquaintance is, the less will be 
his temptation to resort to remembered 
forms. Aside from its ethical aspects, pla- 
giarism, whether conscious or unconscious, 
can prove of incalculable harm to any 
writer who is striving to produce work of 
importance and worth. Try to emulate the 
best in your field, but imitate no one. Only 
a genius, with a strongly individualistic 
approach to his subject, could afford not to 
keep abreast of the current literary output ; 
even he could probably profit by contact 
with the work of others. While genuine 
individuality can not be too highly valued, 
most authors will agree that it is also desir- 
able to have one’s work read! The young 
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author who assumes the role of a mental 
hermit, besides depriving himself of  val- 
uable advantages and stimuli, runs the risk 
of developing his individuality to a point 
where it will be of interest only to himself. 
The writer who has something to say, and 
who is technically equipped to say it, will 
not suffer from familiarity with the best 
writers of the past and of his own time. 

When major considerations, such as 
arrangement, the elimination of undesirable 
material, and the expansion of matters 
deserving greater space, have been satisfac- 
torily handled, there are still several minor 
details that should be considered in a final 
revision. Many of these will have received 
attention during the course of composition, 
but they can profitably be gone over again 
when the manuscript is reaching completion. 
One should examine his work with an eye 
for needless and undesirable repetition, 
awkward phrasing, inept choice of words, 
and, perhaps most important, expressions 
whose banality have rendered them inex- 
pressive. These are so liable to creep into 
the work of the inexperienced writer that 
he must be constantly vigilant to avoid 
them. The use of cliches will mar and 
weaken even writing that is otherwise mer- 
itorious. Even when it seems particularly 
suitable, a trite word or phrase should be 
sacrificed to a more original expression ; no 
matter how absorbing your subject, it will 
gain greatly in vigor and interest from an 
avoidance of the commonplaces of expres- 
sion, 

Perhaps, in the final revision of one’s 
work, the most important thing to consider 
is the question of clarity. By this I do not 
necessarily mean to advocate simplification, 
and certainly not “talking down” or con- 
descension. But any prose in which the 
expression is clouded and uncertain, and 
which serves to conceal, rather than reveal, 
its meaning, has failed to be good writing. 
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Clarity is sometimes sacrificed to a sterile 
attempt to achieve “style”; but the author 
who works for clarity first, and style sec- 
ondarily, will be more likely to achieve a 
legitimate and original style, than if he 
pursued “literary” phraseology and an enig- 
matic manner. It is certain that “style” 
without clarity can result only in cold and 
shallow work, which, in the long run, is 
bound to prove uninteresting. 

When the author has criticized his work, 
and has made what revisions seem desir- 
able, there is one more thing that can often 
be done with profit, if one has the courage 
and self-reliance to risk the pitfalls involv- 
ed. Read your work to as many candid and 
disinterested persons as possible, keeping 
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your mind open to their comments. This 
process is often thoroughly disheartening, 
as there are few people who do not feel 
qualified for the role of critic; but to the 
serious author, it can be intensely stimulat- 
ing and helpful to hear diverse opinions on 
his work. The comment of intelligent 
people is well worth heeding; yet one must 
avoid a slavish attempt to gain approval, 
while making a sincere effort to better one’s 
work through a discriminating receptivity 
to suggestion. 

In the final analysis, your work must 
pass through the crucible of your own 
intelligence. The important thing to do is 
to examine your own writing with the im- 
partial and unbiased attitude that you 
would extend to the work of others. 





THE WRITING BUSINESS 


HOLLYWOOD GOES REPORTORIAL 


From Hollywood comes a report that Warner 
Brothers, having scored several successes in films 
depicting new situations, have adopted a repor- 
torial system in their scenario department. When 
an appropriate story breaks, for instance the 
Hitler revolution in Germany, a writer is assign- 
ed to the scene to prepare a script loaded with 
the detail which makes for a satisfactory film. 
Film fiction, with a news base, has been found 
to provide material for which there is a ready 
market. Newspapers create the interest and the 
film-makers find it soft-going to follow as rapidly 
as possible with a screen version. Jack L. Warner 
is quoted: “To use the newspaper term, we’re out 
to ‘scoop’ the country on stories. The new story- 
getting system will be used wherever it applies. 
We will assign a writer to cover a story. He 
will travel wherever is necessary, as a reporter, 
and bring back an account which our studios will 
whip into shape. Until we hit on the newspaper 
system, there were only a few defined sources of 
picture story material: original stories by studio 
writers and free lancers, produced and unproduc- 
ed plays and published and unpublished novels. 
The reportorial system gives us another field and 
proves that sources are not exhausted.” 


On with the show! Some news pictures we have 
seen appeared to be useful and fairly accurate, 
but most of them have been raw fakes, wild 
distortions, vicious misrepresentations of fact, 
misleading public opinion through deliberate ex- 
aggeration and false romance. If Warner’s 
scheme means that studio scripts are to be written 
with a reporter’s sense of accuracy and decency, 
it is surely a commendable enterprise. No doubt 
a certain amount of dramatic license is necessary 
to make such pictures interesting. I do not 
complain of it. But when a script writer takes 
a news situation, on which public opinion has 
been formed through newspaper publication, and 
warps it all out of shape to provide thrills and 
chills among the customers, I doubt the amuse- 
ment value of it, to say nothing of public service. 
Sensible people have nothing but contempt for 
such pictures; fools swallow them whole and are 
mentally poisoned. How much faked pictures in 
this category have done to create in America the 
cynical attitude often demonstrated by the mass 
of the people is a point worth considering. I 
refer especially to racket pictures.—Marlen Pew, 
Editor and Publisher. 
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PUBLISHERS WIN 


The Publishers who sued the Cambridge 
Tutoring Bureau (Segal and Hurvitz, propriet- 
ors) at Cambridge, Mass., were given a decision 
against those infringers of copyright in the 
United States District Court of Boston on May 
24th. The Cambridge Tutoring Bureau had taken 
extensive excerpts from numerous textbooks, 
condensed many books to about one-third of their 
length, and sold these condensations to students 
who were preparing for examinations, at prices 
ranging from 75c to $2.50, this without permis- 
sion of the author or the publisher. 

The decision was emphatic; including perma- 
nent injunction against Segal and Hurvitz for 
any such type of infringement in the future. They 
were perpetually enjoined from using any such 
stencil excerpts of this list of books or any other, 
the stenciling equipment and all stencil copies 
which were seized were ordered destroyed and 
$1,000 damages were given the complainants. 

The day after the final decree twelve Harvard 
Law School professors obtained a temporary in- 
junction in the State Supreme Court enjoining 


Their 








COPYRIGHT CASE 


Segal and Hurvitz from doing business in Cam- 
bridge under the style of the Cambridge Tutoring 
Bureau and enjoining them from selling copies of 
lectures by these twelve professors. The profes- 
sors asked that they deliver up for destruction 
all notes and copies for means of reproduction of 
these lectures and to account to them for profit 
they had made on these. 

The Publishers’ Association has followed this 
situation up by writing to 500 college presidents 
and to all educational magazines throughout the 
country to explain the situation and to urge co- 
operation in fighting this evil. Too great emphasis 
eannot be given to such a situation, as without 
protection no author can hope to sell his product 
for enough to reimburse him for the time and 
money spent in the preparation of the manu- 
script. One of the surprising situations in the 
story of copyright is the indifference there has 
been to this need ef author protection in educa- 
tional circles, where there ought to be the quickest 
appreciation of the rights of authors.—Publishers’ 
Weekly 


THE TRANSLATORS’ GUILD 


A Translators’ Guild has been organized in 
Great Britain with Cyrus Brooks as Secretary at 
188 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. The Guild has been 
formed to link publishers and translators, to find 
for the publisher the right translator and for the 
translator the kind of book to which he can do 
full justice. The Guild hopes to raise the 
standard of translations and to save both parties 


trouble and expense. Membership is open to any- 
one who can satisfy the Advisory Committee as 
to his abilities, linguistic and literary. On the 
Committee are both publishers and translators, 
including Hamish Miles, Frank V. Morley, of 
Faber & Faber; F. Muller, of Methuen & Comp- 
any.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


IDEA FOR MYSTERY STORY 


At the recent meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors Paul Bellamy, editor of 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and president of the 
Society, told this one: “I met one of our circu- 
lation men on the street the other day and he 
complained, ‘There’s too much heavy stuff on page 
one, Mr. Bellamy. The people don’t want so much 


about Washington and Europe.’ 
asked: ‘Joe, just what is your idea of a good 
story?? He answered, ‘Why, I think this would 
be a good story—Racketeers break intd the White 
House and kidnap the President and his wife 


Whereupon | 


from their beds.’ I could only say, ‘Joe, you 
win.’”—Editor and Publisher. 


PROGRESS ISN’T INEVITABLE 


Books and the book industry had got to go 
through this period of rejustification, and there 
never was a time when there was such need of 
hard thinking and joint effort. One of the things 
that has been disproved by this shake-down has 
been that there is no royal road to book distri- 
bution. The publishing world was, for a time, 
full of new ideas, many of which seemed to 
indicate that nothing but the inertia of book- 
sellers prevented thousands of new titles from 
flowing in editions of comfortable size to waiting 
thousands of potential readers. The trade must 


have learned by this time that the thing is not 
as easy as that. It has been pretty well proved 
that there is no yet discovered substitute for 
retail distribution. Direct mail and canvassing 
are supplementary but not substitutes for trade 
type of books. However many changes may take 
place in the form and method of such distribution, 
most merchandise, including books, needs to be 
displayed and sold on a wide scale in order 
to reach the potential market.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 
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In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 


ideas on various pertinent subjects. 


Readers of THE WRITER are 


also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) dis- 
cussing articles appearing in THE WRITER or making helpful sug- 


gestions to writers. 


Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter 


from a reader to be published each month. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND WRITING 


One of the most remarkable developments 
of the first quarter of the twentieth century 
has been the growth in numbers and 
influence of Women’s Clubs. Organized 
effort is the dynamo that is furnishing 
power to most of the community betterment 
projects which are making rural life happier 
and richer, and urban life saner and more 
resourceful. 


l'rom the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with its more than two million 
members, to the small, unfederated club, or 
“Ladies Aid,” in a little hamlet off the 
beaten tracks, these organizations are teem- 
ing with valuable information, “local color,” 
human interest, and originality. 


There are, in the United States, such 
national organizations as the League of 
Women Voters, The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Business and Profes- 
sional groups, Women’s Bureaus connected 
with government departments and many 
others, not to mention such groups in other 
countries as the Australia Country Women’s 
Association, the Swedish Homemakers As- 
sociation, the Peiping Woman’s Club, and 
others too many to mention. 


Most of these organizations have their 
departments of Press and Publicity, with 
a chairman and committee members, whose 
duty it is to furnish news of club activities 
and accomplishments to local and state 


papers. These women often become trained 
journalists, and in some instances have ac- 
cepted salaried positions with publications 
that they have reached through their club 
contacts. 

Women’s Clubs offer splendid training 
schools for writers. If it is true, as has 
been said, that “whatever has happened to 
you has happened to others who are just 
waiting for you to express it for them” then 
feature articles are lurking in many club 
reports; essays lie hidden in inspirational 
moments of club song or lecture; plots for 
stories unfold themselves in conversations 
at club luncheons, and even poetry may sing 
itself out of some club experience or rela- 
tionship. 

Beginning with the October number 
THE WRITER will carry a series of articles 
dealing with the subject of club life as a 
developer of writing ability. The series will 
be written by Irene H. Burnham, who is 
known to many club women. Mrs. Burn- 
ham has had a wide club experience, having 
held offices in local, state and national 
organizations. She has, for some time, 
written two columns weekly for a large 
daily newspaper of international circulation 
and has had articles in many magazines. 

If there are any questions concerning 
this club department in THE WRITER, or 
any suggestions as to phases of the subject 
which our readers would like to have cov- 
ered, a letter addressed to Mrs. Burnham, 
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care of THE WRITER, will be welcomed 
and answered in the department, or person- 
ally, if a stamp is enclosed. 


THE CREATIVE READER 


Many contributors to THE Writer, of 
late, have emphasized the point that a new 
writer, young or old, should read published 
examples of the type of work he or she is 
engaged upon. While this advice is accom- 
panied by caution against copying, aping 
and plagiarizing, it stresses the value of 
familiarizing oneself with the technique of 
others. 

In effect, the writer is urged to bridge, 
through his own studied efforts, the gap 
between the reader and himself; this he 
must accomplish by transposing himself 
into the position of the reader. He must 
also, of course, go beyond the ordinary 
reader ; he must not only feel, but analyze 
the probable reasons why he has been made 
to feel. 


Tht 
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For the time being, then, the writer 
becomes the “creative reader.” He joins 
that somewhat limited class of readers whom 
the authors of “quality” stories endeavor to 
please; readers who resent needless explan- 
ations, rigidly charted courses of events, and 
obvious conclusions. He estimates and 


judges as he reads; if he is swept from 
his emotional feet, he knows it and why. 


To the editors of THE WRITER it seems 
that the subject of the “creative reader” is 
one well worth some discussion. From 
correspondence we are led to believe that 
many subscribers are creative readers pos- 
sessing no especial desire to write, and we 
believe the subject will be of keen interest 
to them, as well. The sifting and exchange 
of ideas may help to derive added enjoyment 
from their reading; a result most desirable 
in itself and one which may be of even 
greater benefit to the young writer. 


Comment on the matter is solicited from 
our “Forum” readers. 





A BEGINNING AUTHOR’S PROBLEM 


Editor, the Forum: 

Having sold a few articles, stories and poems 
to trade and confession magazines, I thought to 
branch out into the thousand other periodicals. 
Witness what happened: 

1. Poems to a non-paying poetry magazine were 
complimented and accepted. Enclosed in the 
acceptance letter was a subscription blank, also 
circulars, requesting subscription. I did not sub- 
scribe, but I wrote twice afterward to learn when 
and where the poems would be published. I heard 
nothing. 

2. Poems to a new magazine brought back 
compliments and advice that they were being held 
for consideration. Subscription was requested. I 
did not subscribe. The poems came back. 

3. A story to a new magazine supposed to be 
for new writers was held and said to be in need 
of slight changes. The editor offered criticism 
and market advice for three dollars. Subscription 
blank was also enclosed. I sent three dollars for 
the writers’ service to see what would happen. 
The money was acknowledgeg, but some months 
have passed and I have heard nothing further. 

4. A poem to a magazine also connected with 
a publishing company was rejected, but sugges- 


tion was made that I offer others. I submitted 
three. A letter came asking for any book manu- 
script I might have. I sent a collection of . 
Back came a letier saying that readers had 
passed favorably, and would I please send eleven 
hundred dollars for the publishing!! Naturally, 
not being over wealthy, I declined the “generous” 
offer. So back came my book—also the three 
poems. 

This same company, and one of the magazines 
above mentioned, also suggested that I have a 
poem in an annual anthology—for only twenty- 
five dollars. 

5. A book manuscript sent to a publishing 
company, advertising as being in great need of 
material, was reported on favorably, but I was 
asked to please send several hundred for publish- 
ing, my reward to be a little over ten per cent 
royalties. 

6. A story, still out, sent to a new magazine 
for young writers, has just brought the request 
for subscription to this magazine. If I do not 
subscribe, will not my story come promptly back? 
Or if I do, will it not come b anyway, sub- 
scription being achieved? 

Now what I, and several other young authors, 
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want answered is this: must a beginning author 
subscribe to a hundred magazines—providing he 
has money enough—in order to get his work pub- 
lished? Must he pay to have his work in antholo- 
gies? Must he pay to have his books published? 


Jhe\iltr = 








Must he buy fame? If that is so, how can the 
merit of literature be judged when only the rich 
can contribute? 

Gladys Vernille Deane. 
Manchester, N. H. 


STENOTYPING—A REVOLUTION IN METHODS OF WRITING? 


Editor, the Forum: 


At a recent Game Conference in New York 
City 1 paid for a full transcript of the talks 
being given, and was, therefore, surprised to see 
a secretary reporting the speeches by touching 
the keys of a small machine in an off hand manner 
while looking around interestedly at what was 
going on. On speaking to an official about this 
—accustomed as I was to the tense attitude of 
stenographers at similar meetings—he said, “Don’t 
worry, you'll get the whole thing; this man is 
stenotyping.” ‘This so interested me that having 
a few hours to spare in a Southern city shortly 
afterward I looked up and had a demonstration 
of this new way of putting down the spoken 
word. 

It has always been difficult for me to express 
thought on paper, either at the slow race of my 
own handwriting, or through the intervening mind 
of a stenographer—a language interpreter, as it 
were. Every one is accusiomed from childhood 
to express thought at the normal rate of speech 
of about 100 words per minute; and I was soon 
convinced that stenotyping was more in harmony 
with this rate of speed than any other mode of 
written expression. 

‘There are many other advantages to stenotyping. 


FROM THE AUTHOR 


Editor, the Forum: 


John Gallishaw’s article (in the April issue of 
The Writer,) in which he pointed out differences 
between the “quality” story and the story intended 
for popular consumption did not, in my opinion, 
get quite to the meat of the matter, although 
it approached it closely when he said that quality 
stories fail to present a solution. To my mind 
the essential difference between the two types is 
this: 

The popular story takes the reader on a journey, 
brings to his attention scenes of interest along 
the way, and sets him down at his destination 
satisfied that he has seen everything there is to 
see. ‘The reader then says to himself: “Well! 
That was an interesting trip. 1 wonder what’s 
doing in Spain?” 

_ The quality story also takes the reader on a 
Journey. But it does not bring him to his desti- 
nation, and that is because readers are not all 
alike—some want to go one place, some another. 
rhe quality story simply gives him an opportunity 
to decide this for himself. In other words, the 
popular story is a Cook’s tour. Every excursion 
is planned ahead of time—the traveler may not 
linger at a scene that intrigues him, but must go 
on to the next, and the next, until he is set down 


One plays the words, several letters at a time, 
as the notes are played on a piano. The keys 
are few and close together; and the paper feeds 
automatically. A speed of 150 to 200 words 
gives a skilled stenotyper a fifty per cent margin 
over the usual rate of dictation. Stenotyping 
can be done in the dark; or one can watch the 
speaker and interpret partially from facial 
expression; the writing is in alphabetical letters 
so that transcription to the typewriter can be 
done by other operators at once; or the notes 
can be stored for years before being translated 
into typewritten letters. On the authority of 
expert stenotyping will soon make other methods 
of abbreviated writing obsolete. The time may 
soon come when every high school student will 
be taught to write in this way almost as fast 
as he can think. 

This represents what has been accomplished to 
date. Further improvements can be made by a 
nation which has developed the printing press, 
the modern calculating machines, and the radio. 
It should be possible to touch the key of a steno- 
typing machine whose electrical and code impulses 
are transferred to a nearby typewriter capable 
of turning out perfect correspondence. 

George A. Cromie. 
New Haven, Conn. 


OF “UNGLE WIGGILY” 


at. his hotel. The quality story allows him to 
dally where he likes. 

The popular story starts a train of thought, 
carries it to the hilltop, and then back again io 
the place of departure. The train of thought 
is definitely brought to a stand-still. The quality 
story simply starts the train and brings it to a 
fulfillment, not to a conclusion, After reading a 
well-done quality story the reader drops the 
magazine in his lap and his mind continues 
occupied with the problems presented. This is 
not simply because the quality story does not 
offer a solution, as Mr. Gallishaw suggests. It 
is because the solution is only the solution worked 
out by a certain, definite character—it is the 
character's solution—and it may not be the 
reader’s at all! 

Whereas, in the popular story the solution given 
is the only possible one—there can be no other, 
even by the reader. In this psychology is involved. 
The reader’s mind is bound, circumscribed by the 
events and arguments of the story. He is being 
led to a certain point. Consequently, when he 
arrives at the solution it is the reader’s solution, 
and all the characters do is to work it out for 
him. If it is not the reader’s solution, then the 
story does not satisfy him—he is disappointed, 
and the story is a poor one. Also, it does not 
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satisfy an editor, and probably would not be 
printed in the first place. 

In the quality story the reader is not circum- 
scribed, neither is he led to a definite point. He 
is shown a set of characters. He is told how they 
act in certain situations. And he then draws his 
own conclusion, his own solution. This, I believe, 
is not the same as saying there is no solution 
offered. 

However, to my mind there is a great deal 
of misconception concerning the quality story. 
Usually by a quality story is meant a lack of 
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action. This is not true, although many writers 
believe and act upon this assumption. A quality 
story is one which, regardless of plot, stirs the 
reader’s imagination and arouses emotion in him, 
an emotion which continues after the story is 
finished. Why? Because the reader applies his 
own method of life to the lives lived by the 
characters. In the popular story he has no 
incentive to do this. The characters bear no 
relationship to the reader. They are on the stage, 
and he is in the audience. 


Roger Garis, 
East Orange, N. J. 


TIMESAVER FOR AN EDITOR 


Editor, the Forum: 

About a year ago I began submitting four-line 
jingles to a trade magazine. I sent them out in 
batches, each jingle on a piece of half-size type 
writing paper. 

Then one day I hit upon an idea! I folded 
(crosswise) a full size sheet of typewriting paper 
into four sections. In each section I typed a 
jingle, putting my name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner. I was now ready to divide the 
sections with perforations. My sewing machine 


solved this problem. I made the stitch fairly 
small, unthreaded the machine and “stitched” 
across the paper on the folds. The result was 
a very neat page! 

This is a timesaver for the editor—four jingles 
can be read without turning the page and tie 
ones which are preferred can be quickly «and 
easily torn off. Greeting card verses can also 
be submitted in this way. 


Dorothy M. Herr. 
Lititz, Pa. 





WORDS CHOSEN BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Here are the words chosen by Robert Louis 


Stevenson in the selection from his writing, 
printed on page 200. Compare them with those you 
have underlined, then try to determine in which 
case the selections were made by demand for (1) 
the word of precise meaning, (2) the unusual 
word, (3) avoidance of repetition of similar 
words too near in the context, or, (4) sound 
and rhythm. 


(1) dialect 
(2) immediacy 
(3) ductile 
(4) finite 

(5) rigid 

(6) vigour 

(7) inscrutable 
(8) import 


(9) tact 

(10) primal 
(11) wittily 
(12) seizing 
(13) lineament 
(14) furiously 
(15) glide 
‘16) effect 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


THE information in this section concerning the current need of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


ADVERTISING AGE—537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., is a weekly magazine which 
publishes news and news features only. It 
does not use articles or poetry. ‘Since the 
art of news reporting is rapidly becoming 
lost, real news correspondents are needed,” 
the editor writes. There is no length limit; 


the length depends on the value of the 
story. Photographs are used with stories, 
the price paid depending on their value. 
Payment is at the rate of fifty cents a 
column inch, and is made on the first of 
each month. S. R. Bernstein, editor. 


AMERICAN Druccist—57th St, and 8th 
Ave., New York City, a monthly trade 
magazine, is devoted to business building 
for retail druggists. It uses only drug 
merchandizing topics, no fiction, general 
articles, poetry, or jokes. Length limit, 
1,800 words. Photographs are used. Good 
rates are paid, on acceptance. Herbert R. 
Mayes, editor. 


Country Home—250 Park Ave., New 
York City, publishes only one short story 
a month, about 5,000 words in length. It 
is usually overstocked with fiction. Articles 


are mostly written on assignment. Pays 
fair rates, on acceptance. Tom Cathcart, 
editor. 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT— 
1 Park Ave., New York City, wants general 
articles on current economic and business 
conditions, which are authoritative, describ- 
ing the mechanics and policies of credit 
departments of large wholesale and manu- 
facturing concerns. Length limit, approx- 
imately 1,500 words. Pays one cent a word, 
on publication. Chester H. McCall, editor. 


Economic ForumMm—66 W. 12th St., New 
York City, is a quarterly magazine which 
publishes articles on economic, social, and 
political problems. According to the editors, 
it is particularly interested in “economic 
discussions with a view to action.” Joseph 
Mead and William McC. Martin, Jr., 
editors. 


THe Frontier—State University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont., is a “quality” 
regional magazine, published quarterly, 
which has been ranked high by E. J. 
O’Brien for the quality of its fiction. It 
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considers any type of story if it is excel- 
lently written; Northwest material is 
preferred. There is no length limit, but 
novels are considered only after corre- 
spondence. Articles may range from 2,500 
to 3,000 words in length. Lyrics and oc- 
casional narrative poems (lenght limit, 200 
lines) are used. No payment is made for 
material. H. G. Merriman, editor. 


MayFAir—143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Can., uses articles devoted to Canadian 
society and sport. Pays one cent a word, 
on acceptance. J. Herbert Hodgins, editor. 


Motor Boatinc—959 Eighth Ave., New 
York City, is a monthly magazine devoted 
to motor boating and pleasures on the water. 
Articles must be pictorially illustrated. 
There are two special numbers each year, 
the April Fitting-out number and the Show 
issue published in February. Payment is 


one cent a word for text, and three dollars 
per photograph, on publication. C. IF. Chap- 


man, editor. 


Procress—Street and Smith Publications, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York City, is a 
scientific magazine, devoted to progress in 
all branches of science and industry. It is 
in the market for articles discussing ‘‘men, 
methods, machinery, industries, occupations, 
institutions, and things which affect the 
individual’s daily life. The keynote of the 
magazine is the world’s progress on many 
fronts and the romance of the common- 
place.” All articles must be authentic in 
every detail. They should be signed by 
authorities in the fields treated. Such an 
article may be ghost-written. If it is, and 
if the authority from whom the information 
was received does not wish to appear as the 
author, his name may be followed by “As 
told to John Smith.” Photographs for il- 
lustration should be included. There is also 
a sixteen-page rotogravure section which 
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portrays complete stories that may be told 
better pictorially than verbally. Lengths for 
articles are: feature articles, 2,000 to 2,400 
words; descriptions of important skilled 
trades (ways in which people throughout the 
world earn their daily bread) or new means 
of livelihood, 2,000 words; articles describ- 
ing processes of manufacture or operations 
of importance, 800 to 1,600 words; biog- 
raphies of men prominent in the fields 
named, 1,600 words. Pays two cents a 
word, minimum, and $3 per photograph, on 
acceptance. Austin C. Lescarboura, editor ; 
Philip Frank, managing editor. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY—62 W. 45th 
St., New York City, uses articles giving 
promotional ideas for booksellers and publ- 
ishers. Pays one cent a word, on acceptance. 
F. G. Melcher, editor. 


Ranp McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY—536 
S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill., is the present 
title of the combined BANKERS’ MontHLY 
and BANKERS’ SERVICE BULLETIN. It 
publishes articles of 1,200 to 1,500 words 
which are directed to the policy officers of 
banks, such as the president and the vice 
president, and deal with policies and meth- 
ods of bank operation. Each article repre- 
sents the actual experience of a banker. 
Pays one cent a word, on publication. All 
rights are purchased unless otherwise speci- 
fied. John Y. Beaty, editor. 


SHarps—Box 2007, Augusta, Ga., is a 
new quarterly magazine of verse. The 
editor states that she is interested in all 
types of modern verse ; poems in the shorter 
lengths are preferred. Thumbnail reviews 
of volumes of modern verse from author- 
itative writers will also be welcomed. No 
payment is made for manuscripts, but prizes 
for the best poems will be offered in con- 
nection with each issue. Constance Deming 
Lewis, editor. 
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THE WRITER’S JUVENILE MARKET LIST 


Only publications that pay a reasonable rate are included. Every attempt has been made to 
exclude unreliable publications. An asterisk preceding the title of a periodical indicates that the 
information has come directly from the editor. Items not so marked are according to the latest 


information we have received. 


AMBASSADOR, 161 Eighth Ave., No., Nashville, 
Tenn. (W). Editor, Novella Dillard Preston. 
Boys and girls from 13 to 17 years. Stories, 
2,000 to 3,000 words, wholesome, with good boy 
and girl characters. Articles, up to 2,000 
words, on travel, biography, or practical 
subjects, illustrated. Some verse. Pays ¥,¢ for 
prose; $1 to $2.50 a poem, on acceptance, 


*AMERICAN BOY, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M). Managing Editor, George F. 
Pierrot. Any kind of verse, serious or humor- 
ous, that holds particular appeal for older boys 
and young men. Accepts free verse. Fiction 
on adventure, aviation, humor, mystery, sport, 
and Western themes. Authors should avoid 
“writing down.” Lengths, Fiction 4,000 to 5,000 
words; serials, 40,000 to 60,000 words; fact 
articles, 50 to 400 words. Pays good rates on 
acceptance. Overstocked until October, 1933. 


*AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. (M). Editor, Anne Stoddard. Girl 
Scout magazine, for girls in their teens. Prefers 
action themes, with very little love interest, 
featuring girls. Adventure, mystery, Western, 
and school stories. Lengths, 3,000 to 4,000 
words. Articles on art, recreation, sports, and 


travel. Pays one cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. 


"AMERICAN NEWSPAPER BOY, 15 West 5th 
St., Winston-Salem, North Carolina. (M). 
Lengths, 1,600 to 3,000 words. Stories on 
adventure with newspaper route boys as 
characters are selected according to their 
potential influence upon such boys for better 
work. If the story hero is a newspaper boy 
and gets a “great kick” and fair profit out of 
his work, then the newspaper boy who reads 
and enjoys the story will find in it an ideal 
worthy of imitation. “Sob stuff” is not wanted. 
Pays $10 for short stories 1,800 to 2,500 words. 


*BOY LIFE, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
(W). For boys 12 to 18 years. Short stories to 
2,000 words. Articles and miscellaneous mate- 
rial. Pay 1 /%¢ on acceptance. 


*BOYS AND GIRLS, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (W). Editor, Mrs. W. B. Ferguson. 
Story paper for boys and girls under 12 years. 
Single issue stories, 700 to 1,200 words, short 
serials, verse, and occasional brief articles of 
interest to the ten-to-twelve group on what to 
make, things to do, or nature and science. “Our 
interests at this time are especially in world 
friendship, wholesome group activities and fun, 


and short serials of high quality for the older 
children.” Pays %%¢ for prose; poetry accord- 
ing to quality, not length, on acceptance. 


BOY’S AND GIRL’S COMRADE, Fifth and 
Trumpet St., Anderson, Indiana (W). For 
children ages 9 to 15. Stories, 1,000 to 2,000 
words; serials, 5 to 15 chapters; articles, 500 
to 1,500 words; verse, 2 to 6 stanzas. Whole- 
some, character-building or educational appeal. 
Pays 1/8c, and 25¢ to $1.00 for photos, on 
publication. 


*BOYS’ COMPANION, 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W). Editor, F. E. McQueen. For 
boys from 9 to 15 years. Short stories and 
serials, about 2,000 words per installment. 
Naiure articles, travelogues, simple biographical 
or historical sketches, etc., if possible illustrat- 
ed. Pays on basis of quality and quantity of 
material, from 20c to 30c per hundred words. 


*BOY’S COMRADE, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. (W). Editor, Glenn McRae. Short stories, 
2,000 words; illustrated articles, 100 to 1,500 
words, all suitable for boys from 14 to 18 years. 
Pays $4 per 1,000 words. 

*BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Awe., New York City. 
(M). Editor, James E. West. Boy Scout 
Magazine for boys 14 to 18 years. Short stories, 
2,000 to 5,000 words. All outdoor adventure 
and achievement themes. Articles up to 2,000 
words. Pays on acceptance. At present over- 
stocked. 


BOYS’ WORLD, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. (W). For boys 13 to 17 years. 
Stories, 2,000 to 2,500 words. All adventure 
and heroic subjects featuring highest American 
ideals, Prefers plausible situations, placing 
normal boys in unique plots. Stress relations 
between boys instead of between boys and 
adults. Satisfactory endings preferred. Science 
and success articles up to 300 words; occupa- 
tional articles, 150 to 500 words. Stories and 
articles must not glorify war or war heroes. 
Pays le per word for fiction, 4c and up for 
articles and fillers, on acceptance. 

*THE CATHOLIC BOY, Midway Brokerage 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. (M). Editor, J. S. 
Gibbons. For boys, ages 11 to 14. Short stories, 
2,000 to 2,500 words; serials. All fiction 
should be of wholesome action type. Pays on 
publication. 

*THE CHALLENGE, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 Eighth Ave., No., Nashville, Tenn. 
(W). Stories for young people, 17 years up. 
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Lengths, 1,500 to 2,500 words. Prefers whole- 
some action, self-sacrifice, and heroism. Taboos 
love interest and “smart” children. Also uses 
articles on travel, biography, and description. 
Up to 2,000 words. Pays ¥.c, acceptance. 


*CHILDREN’S COMRADE, 1724 Chouteau Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W). For children under 9 
years. Very short stories, fairy tales, nature 
stories, etc., not exceeding 750 words. Short, 
simple poetry for children. Pays on basis of 
quality and quantity of material, from 20c to 
30c per 100 words. 


CHILD LIFE, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, IL 
(M). For 2.to 12 years. Short stories 200 to 2,800 
words, and informative features, wholesome 
subjects. Occasional short, seasonal verse from 
child’s point of view, and nonsense verse of 8 
to 12 lines. Seldom uses free verse. Taboos 


long narrative poems and rhymed anecdotes. 
Pays on acceptance. Usually greatly overstock- 
ed, 


*CHRISTIAN YOUTH, 327 N. 13th St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W). Editor, Charles Trumbull. 
Interdenominational weekly, stressing Christian 
teaching and uplift. For teen age boys and 
girls. Stories, 2,000 to 2,200 words. Articles 
on nature, fact, or “how to make,” 300 to 1,000 
words. Pay $8 to $10 per story; fillers, $1 to 
$4, on acceptance. 


*THE CLASSMATE, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (W). Methodist Episcopal Church School 
Paper. Editor, Alfred D. Moore. For 18 to 
24 years. Short stories, up to 3,000 words; 
illustrated articles and fact items, 300 to 1,000 
words. Pays Ic for fiction; 4c up for articles, 
within sixty days. Uses verse of patriotic and 
seasonal type. Taboos crime, morbid interest, 
and questionable social conduct or siandards. 
Occasionally uses free verse. Length limit 20 
lines. Pays 50c to $1.00 a line. 


*CRADLE ROLL HOME, 161 Eighth Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn. Baptist Sunday School Board. 
(Q). Editor, Mrs. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. For 
parents of the pre-school child. Articles, 100 
to 1,000 words on child-training, and things of 
general interest, helpful to parents. Overstock- 
ed with poetry. Pays ¥,c per word, on 
acceptance. 


*DEW DROPS, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. (W). For children from 4 to 8 years of 
age. Fiction, 700 to 900 words. Prefers stories 
with suspense of mild nature and slight moral; 
uses boy and girl characters from 6 to 8 years 
old. Taboos fairy tales. Short articles and 
editorials, 250 to 300 words in length. Pays Ic 
a word for fiction; 4c and up for articles 
and fillers, all on acceptance. 





nt 





*THE EPWORTH HERALD, 740 Rush St, 
Chicago, Ill. (W). Editor, W. E. J. Grats 
Poetry suitable for young people of high school 
and early college age, those identified with 
Methodist church life. Uses free verse if suit- 
able. Length, 20 lines. Pays 5c a line, on 
acceptance. Human-interest stories. Taboos 
“sticky moral or soft sentiment.” Lengths, 1,500 
to 3,000 words. Articles on activities of young 
people, 1,000 to 1,200 words. Ages, 18 to 20 
years. Pays 1/3¢ and up, on publication. 


*THE EPWORTH HIGHROAD, Methodist 
Publishing House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (M). Editor, R. L. Hunt. For young 
people, from sixteen to twenty-four years of 
age. Lengths, stories, 2,500 to 4,000 words. [ew 
“iron-clad rules.” Chief requirement is that 
stories be interesting to this age group. Also 
uses articles upon subjects of interest to this 
age group; they should be illustrated. Lengths, 
1,000 to 1,500 words. Occasional short bits of 
verse, 8 to 24 lines. Serials, up to six chapters 
Pays ¥%,c per word for prose, 25¢ a line for 
verse, and $2, $3, or possible $5 for photographs, 
all on acceptance. 


*“EVANGELICAL TIDINGS, Eden Publishing 
House, 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
(W). Boys and girls over 16 years. Short 
stories and serials, about 3,000 words per in- 
stallment; articles of practical, informative 
nature, preferably illustrated. Pays on basis 
of quality and quaniity of material submitted, 
from 20c to 30c per 100 words. 


*“EVERYGIRL’S, Lyon at Ottawa St. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (10 issues a year). Editor, 
Martha K. Sironen. Fiction, with teen-age gir! 
interest. Taboos love stories. Much material 
is assigned, but writers are selected from con- 
tributors. Short stories 2,000 to 3,000 words; 
serials, 12,000 to 15,000 words. Articles on 
sports, camping, recreation, and handwork, frow 
2,000 to 3,000 words. %¥%c on_ publication 
Accepts only verse written by Camp Fire Girls. 


*“FORWARD, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila 
delphia, Pa. (W). Editor, Dr. John T. Faris. 
Presbyterian Board paper for boys and girls 
16 to 23 years. Stories, 3,000 words; serials 
not more than 8 chapters of 3,000 words each; 
illustrated articles, 700 to 1,000 words; (fillers, 
150 to 400 words. Subjects, adventure, aviation, 
humor, mystery, sport, Western, historical, 
and other themes dealing with everyday prob- 
lems of normal young people of college oF 
working world. Taboos profanity, too don- 
inant love themes, smoking, or the use of fire- 
arms. Pays $10 to $16 per story. $3.60 per 
1000 words for articles, all on acceptance. 
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*THE HAVERSACK, 410 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. (W). Sunday School paper for boys 
from 10 to 17 years of age. Short stories, 3,000 
words; serial, 4 to 12 chapters, 2,500 to 3,000 
words each. Also uses miscellaneous material. 
Pays 1%,c to le per word, on acceptance. 


*THE FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House 
Dayton, Ohio. (W). Dr. J. W. Owen, editor. 
For boys and girls of teen age. Short stories 
1,000 to 2,500 words; serials, 5 to 8 chapters. 
Prefers fiction with a moral, educational 
character. Articles, 100 to 800 words. Should 
be informational and inspirational. Some short 
verse. Pays $1 to $5 per story, poems 50c to 
$2.00, on acceptance. 


*FRONT RANK, 2710 Pine St., St Louis, Mo 
(W). Fiction for teen age. Moral in tone but 
not “preachy.” Short stories, 2,000 to 2,500 
words; serials, 10 to 12 chapters, 2,000 words 
each. Seasonal and inspirational verse with 
moral tone, and special day poetry for young 
people and adults. 

*GIRLHOOD DAYS, 9th and Cutter Sts. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For girls from 12 to 18 years 
Short Stories, 1,800 ie 2,000 words. Serials 
and miscellaneous material. Pays 1/3¢ on 
acceptance. 

GIRLS’ CIRCLE, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(W).Christian Board of Publiation. For girls 
of teen age. Wholesome stories of normal boy 
and girl ~=characters. Up to 2,500 words. 
Articles, 100 to 2,000 words. Pays Y,c on 
acceptance, 

*GIRLS’ COMPANION, D. C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. (W). For girls from 13 to 17 
years of age. Story lengths, 2,000 to 2,700 words. 
Wholesome stories of mild adventure. Plot, 
quick action, suspense and heart appeal are 
essential. Taboos anything of blood and 
thunder nature. Inspirational articles and 
fillers, 100 to 300 words.Stories and articles 
must not glorify war or war heroes. Pays Ic 
a word for fiction, if it has exceptional merit 
may pay 114¢; articles and fillers, 4c a word, 
all on acceptance. 


*“GIRLS’ FRIEND, Eden Publishing House, 1724 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (W). Editor, 
F. E. MeQueen. For girls from 9 to 15 years. 
Short stories and serials of about 2,000 words 
per installment. Nature articles, travelogues, 
sunple biographical or historical sketches, etc., 
if possible accompanied by illustrations. Short 
poems. Rates determined on basis of quality 
and quantity of material, from 20c¢ to 30c per 
100 words, 


*“GIRLS’ WORLD, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W). Editor in chief, Miles W. 
Smith. Serials six to ten chapters, 2,500 words 
or less per chapter; short stories, 800 to 2,500 
words; short articles, illustrated or unillustra- 
ted; simple handicraft and suggestions for 
parties and games. Poetry used occasionally. 
Price should be marked on photographs and 
drawings. 








JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Editor, 
Stanley B. Vandersall. For boys and girls, 9 
to 13 years of age. Short stories, 1,500 words 
in length; serials, 6 chapters of 1,500 words 
each. Short interesting items of 100 to 400 
words, with or without illustrations. Pays 4c 
per word, two weeks after acceptance. 


*JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE, 1018 S. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. (M). Fiction for children 
up to 12. Short stories, 1,500 words. Educa- 
tional entertainment for child at home. “How 
to make” articles. Short verse of interest to 
children under 12. Length, 2 or 3 stanzas. Ic 
for fiction and prose; 20c line for verse. Over- 
stocked at present. 


*JUNIOR JOYS, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City, 


Mo. (W). Editor, Mabel Hanson. For boys and 
girls from 9 to 12 years. Serials, stories up to 
2,500 words. Handicraft articles. 1/4c a word 
on acceptance. 


*JUNIOR LIFE, Standard Publishing Co. 9th 


and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (W). For 
children from 9 to 12 years of age. Presby- 
terian paper stressing ideals of Christian 
conduct and world friendliness. Pays 1/3c on 
acceptance, 


*JUNIOR WORLD, 1701 Chestnut St.,  Phila- 


delphia, Pa.. (W). Editor, Miles W. Smith. For 
children from 9 to 12 years. Wholesome, inter- 
esting, character-building fiction up to 2,500 
words. Miscellaneous filler material. Pays 
$4.50 per 1000 words, on acceptance. 


*LITTLE FOLKS, (Augustana Book Concern), 


Hector, Minn. (W). Editor, Edith Cling Palm. 
Especially wants good religious stories, illustrat- 
ed, for children 4 to 8 years. Up to 450 words. 
Verse up to 16 lines. Low rates, on publication. 


*“LUTHERAN BOYS AND GIRLS, 1228 Spruce 


St, Philadelphia, Pa. (W). For children 8 to 
i4 years of age. Fiction and articles, partly 
missionary in tone. Pays 1/4c per word, on 
acceptance. 


*“LUTHERAN YOUNG FOLKS, 1228 Spruce 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. (W). For boys and girls 
over 14 years. Prefers fiction that is instruc- 
tive, up to 3,500 words. Taboos robbery or 
dishonesty themes. Uses illustrated descriptive 
articles, Pays 4c per word, on acceptance. 
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*THE MAYFLOWER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. (W). Jessie Eleanor Moore, Editor. 
Congregational Sunday School paper for child- 
ren under 9 years. Short stories under 800 
words. Pay fair rates, on acceptance. 


*OLIVE LEAF (Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill.) Editor, Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 
Seminary Ave., Chicago, Ill. (W). For chil- 
dren from 7 to 11 years of age. Length limit, 
500 words. Religious stories for Lutheran 
Sunday School paper. Pays ¥,c per word, on 
publication. 

Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W). 
Editor, Claribel Williams. For young people 
up to 24 years of age. Lengths for stories, 
2,000 to 3,000 words. “Uplift” fiction of boy 
or girl life, not too young,—includes adventure, 
aviation, and sport themes. Serials, 3 to 5 
chapters. Short articles and editorials. Pays 
¥,c a word, on publication. 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS, 130 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. (M). Editor, Clayton H. Ernst. 
Short stories, 2,000 to 5,000 words. Outdoor 
life, aviation, sea, Western, North woods, 
exploration, sport, school life, mystery, adven- 
ture of interest to boys in their teens. Serials, 
20,000 to 40,000 words. All serial rights 
purchased. Occasionally accépts short articles, 
1,000 to 1,500 words. Pays ¥%c to 1 cent, on 
acceptance or on publication. 


*OUR LITTLE FOLKS, United Brethren Pub. 
House, Dayton, Ohio. (W). Dr. J. W. Owen, 


editor. For children from 4 to 9 years of age. 
Short stories up to 700 words. Pays up to %4¢ 
per word, on acceptance. 

*PICTURE STORY PAPER, 420 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (W). For children from 4 to 
8 years of age. Stories up to 700 words in 
length. Pays 3/4tolc per word, on acceptance, 
*PICITURE WORLD, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W). Editor, Arthur M. Baker. 
For children under 12 years of age. Short 
stories, 400 to 800 words. Stresses moral and 
religious truths. Pays %c per word, on 
acceptance. 

PILGRIM HIGHROAD, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. (M). Congregational paper for boys and 
girls in their teens. Short stories and miscel- 
laneous material. Pays on acceptance. 
*PIONEER, 420 Witherspoon Bldg. Philadelphia, 
Pa, (W). Editor, Dr. John T. Faris. For boys 
from 11 to 15 years. Short stories, 2,500 to 
3,000 words; serials, up to 8 chapters of 2,500 
words each, illustrated articles, 800 to 1,000 
words. Prefers instructive themes teaching 
Christian ideals, but not “preachy”. Pays 1 /3c 
up for fiction and articles; 50c to $2.00 for 
photographs, on acceptance. 
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*PLAY MATE, 3025 East 75th St. Cleveland, 
Ohio. (M). Editor, Esther Cooper. For children 
from 4 to 14 years’ Informative, imaginative, 
entertaining, or amusing stories, not over 1,500 
words, presenting worthy thought without too 
obvious moral. Authentic articles, especially 
pertaining to natural history, life in foreign 
lands, and children and animals who have 
gained recognition through accomplishments. 
Photographs essential. Pays le to 2c for fiction 
and articles; $2 to $3 for photos, on acceptance. 

THE PORTAL, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(W). For girls from 9 to 15 years. Stories 
up to 3,000 words. Project and vocational 
articles on assignment only. Editorials on the 
same arrangement. Pays lc on acceptance. 

*QUEEN’S GARDENS, 420 Whitherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (W). Editor Dr. John T. 
Faris. For girls from 11 to 15 years. Short 
stories, 2,500 to 3,000 words; serials, 6 to 8 
chapters of 2,500 words each; illustrated travel 
and nature articles, 800 to 1,000 words. Fiction 
themes, adventure, mystery, sport, history, 
school, and handwork. Pays 1/3e¢ up, on accept- 
ance, 

*ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 580 Fifth Ave, 
New York City. (M). Editor, Vertie A. Coyne. 
Short humorous, or seasonal verse suitable for 
children from 12 to 16 years. Prefers rhymed 
verse, although accepts free verse. Taboos 
material unsuitable for juveniles. Pays on 
acceptance. All types of good fiction for boys 
and girls. Length limit for stories, 3,500 words. 
Pays lc and up, on acceptance. 

THE SENTINEL, 161 Eight Ave., No., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Editor, Novella Dillard Preston. 
For children from 9 to 12 years. Length limit, 
1,800 words. S‘ories of adventure, aviation, 
mystery, and sport themes, Also short 
illustrated articles Pays %c per word, on 
acceptance. 

SHINING LIGHT, Fifth and Trumpet Street, 
Anderson, Indiana. (W). Editor, L. Helen 
Percy. For little children, 5 to 9 years. Short 
stories, 500 to 1,000 words. Moral, character- 
building, religious fiction. Also uses nature and 
religious verse. Photographs of nature and 
children. Pays up to 4c on publication. 

*“STORIES, Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, 420 Whiterspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W). Editor, Elizabeth S. Whitehouse. Not 
at present in need of any general material. 
“We are heavily overstocked. We might con- 
sider seasonal material if it were unusual in 
quality but we do not want either Hallowe'en 
or Valentine stuff. We are always eager for 
suggestions for Primary activities; things the 
children can make or do or play, and also for 
well written stories with a religious or appre- 
ciative angle. Such stories would need to be 
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unusually well done as we do not have an active 
need in this field. Winter material at present 
would be more favorably received than 
material submitted for use at any other season.” 


STORYLAND, Christian Board of Publication, 
2712 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. (W). Editor, 
Hazel F, Lewis. For children under 9 years. 
Short stories, 300 to 1,000 words. Pays #4 to 
$5 per 1,000 words, on acceptance. 


*STORYTIME, 161 Eight Ave., No., Nashville, 
Tenn. Baptist Sunday School Board. (W). 
Editor, Mrs. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. For 
children from 4 to 9 years. Stories, up to 
700 words. Articles, 100 to 300 words. Pays 
4c per word, on acceptance, 

*STORY WORLD, American, Baptist Publication 
Society, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Miles W. Smith. For children under 
9 years. Word limit, 900 words. Uses stories 
of character-building value. Pays at rate of 
$4.50 per 1,000, on acceptance. 

*SUNSHINE FOR’ LITTLE PEOPLE, 2923 
Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W). For chil- 
dren from 6 to 8 years. Short stories up to 
800 words, illustrated verse. Pays 1 /**; on 
acceptance, 

*TARGET, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (W). 
Editor, Alfred D. Moore. For boys 9 to 15 
years. Stories and serials, 6 to 12 chapters; 
illustrated articles 1,200 to 1,800 words; 
editorials 300 to 700 words; also verse on 
humorous, religious and nature subjects, length 
4 to 36 lines. ‘Taboos “preachments.” Pays 
le and up; and 50c a line and up for verse, 
within two months of acceptance. 

THE TORCHBEARER, Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W). 
Editor, Rowena Ferguson. Sunday School 
paper for girls, 12 to 17 years of age. Lengths, 
3,000 words limit for stories. Prefers whole- 
some action fiction, including adventure, 
adventure, athletics, mystery, and _ school 
athletics, mystery, and school themes. Uses 
articles, 1,000 to 2,000 words in length. Pays 
4c per word and up, on acceptance. 

*THE WATCHWORD, United Brethren Pub. 
House, Dayton, Ohio. (W). Editor, Dr. E. E. 
Harris. Short stories and serials for young 
people. Lengths up to 3,000 and 30,000. Pays 
up to 1/4ce on acceptance. 

*WEE WISDOM, Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy St., Kansas City, Mo. (M). Editor, 
Jane Palmer. For children from 6 to 12 years. 
Stories, 400 to 2,500 words in length; serials, 
6,000 to 10,000 words. Interesting and construc- 
tive stories. Uses some verse of an optimistic, 
constructive trend. Pays up to 114 for prose, 
up to 25¢ a line for verse, on acceptance. 
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*WHAT TO DO, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. (W). Editor, Helen Miller Stanley. 
For boys and girls 9 to 12 years. Stories, 2,000 
words; serials, not more than four chapters. 
Stories and articles must not glorify war or 
war heroes. Pays le a word for fiction; 1c 
and up for articles and fillers, all on accept- 
ance. 

*YOUNG CRUSADER, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. (M). Managing Editor, Katharine 
P. Crane. Children’s paper of the W. C. T. 
U. Short stories and articles featuring \emper- 
ance, health, anti-tobacco, character-building, 
nature, play, everything that interests children 
provided it is wholesome. 600 to 1,200 words. 
Pays 50c per 100 words, on publication. 

*YOUNG ISRAEL, 3 East 65th St., New York 
City (M) Editor, Elsa Weihl. For Jewish 
girls and boys under 16 years. Stories and 
articles of Jewish interest. Also verse. Length 
for prose, 1,200 to 1,500 words. Pay slightly 
under le for prose and $3 to $5 per poem, on 
acceptance. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, 1701 Chestnut St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W). Editor, Owen C. Brown. 
Young people over 18 ears. Short stories up 
to 2,500 words; serials, up to 10 chapters of 
2,500 words each. Also short articles and fillers. 
Pay ¥4,c per word, on acceptance. 

*THE YOUNG PEOPLE, Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (W). Editor, Dr. 
George A. Fahlund, 205 Lafayette N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. For boys and girls from 11 to 
20 years. Articles and stories setting forth 
religious ideals. Pays 4c on publication. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S FRIEND, Fifth and Chest- 
nut St., Anderson, Indiana. (W). Editor, L. 
Helen Percy. For young people of the late teen 
age and older. Stories, 1,200 to 2,500 words; 
serials, 5 to 15 chapters; educational articles, 
1,000 to 1,500 words; verse, 3 to 8 stanzas. 
Pays 1/3c for prose, verse 5c per line, on 
publication. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER, _ 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. (W). Florence Kerrigan, 
Editor. Late teen age. Short stories up to 
3,000 words; serials, up to 10,000 words. Feature 
and_ inspirational articles up to 500 words. 
Pays 4c, on acceptance. 

*YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, D. C. Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. (W). Editor, Helen 
Miller Stanley. For young people from 17 to 
25 years. Stories, 2,500 to 2,800 words. Short 
illustrated articles on science and curiosities. 
Must not glorify war or war heroes. Pays Ic 
for fiction; %,4¢ for articles and fillers, on 
acceptance. 

*YOUTH, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas Ciiy, Mo. (M). 
Editor, Ernest C. Wilson. Uses short, optim- 
istic, inspirational verse, Length limit, 24 lines. 
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Pays 25c a line, on acceptance. 
stocked. 


Greatly over- 


YOUTH’S COMRADE, 2923 Troost Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. (W). Mabel Hanson, Editor. 
For boys and girls in their teens. Stories, up 
to 2,500 words; short serials, articles and fillers. 
Pays ¥4c per word, on publication. 
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*YOUTH WORLD, 1701 Chestnut St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W). Editor, Owen C. Brown. 
For teen age boys. Short stories up to 2,500 
words; serials, 4 to 8 chapters, 2,500 words 
each. Fact items, illustrated articles, character 
building editorials up to 500 words, handicraft, 
photographs. Price should be marked on photos 
and drawings. Pays at rate of $4.50 per 1,000 
on acceptance. 





TIPS ON WRIT 


HE person who writes good children’s 
books is the one who retains within 
himself certain strong elements of his own 
childhood, unchanged in spite of their being 
overlaid by layers of adultness. 
—Elizabeth J. Coatsworth 


The principal requisite for juvenile-story 
writing is an interested and enthusiastic 
audience of children on whom to try out 
one’s ideas. —Marie Ahnighito Peary 


Remember that sport stories must neces- 
sarily follow the wheel of the calendar— 
and the writer must always be at least three, 
and better, four or even five, months ahead 
of the calendar. Authors who respect this 
fact are the ones most likely to receive 
prompt attention and letters of commenda- 
tion instead of mere rejection slips. 

—William E. Harris 


An investigation of the subjects that 
boys enjoy most has brought to light the 
following list arranged in order of popular- 
ity: adventure, mystery, athletics, sports, 
animal, and business, with sentimental 
romance and character trailing far behind. 

—Trentwell Mason White 


Introspection grows upon human beings 
with the passage of the years. Of course, 
you will occasionally find instances of ex- 
treme introspection even among young 


ING JUVENILES 


children, but the average or normal boy 
looks outward more than inward, and— 
what is equally important for the writer to 
know who wishes to work in the juvenile 
field—he looks ahead more than behind. 
Like a trout, he is forever heading up- 
stream. — Clayton Holt Ernst 


In writing a children’s play cut the lines 
to a minimum. Adults can be interested in 
dialogue, but a child audience is interested 
in what is done. The tryo can watch this 
truth in action by closely observing the 
next children’s play he sees. 

—Constance D’Arcy MacKay 


There is much opportunity for the use 
of new scientific miracles in the juvenile 
fiction of the present day. They lend a 
modern air; they satisfy an omnipresent 
sense in the adult mind that it is well to 
convey information to the youthful reader, 
a sense from which editors are by no means 
emancipated ; and they help the writer with 
his plot. But the writer who makes use of 
them must be wary in his handling. It is 
his business to tell a story. All of 
material must be subordinated to that main 
purpose. His “fact” must be transmuted 
into an entirely natural happening by means 
of which his characters take their part in 
furthering the desired end of the climax. 

—Marion Florence Lansing 


his 
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I appreciate the value of action in main- 
taining in a magazine story from month to 
month, but I think there is something more 
valuable, the worth of which is often 
neglected. That thing is characterization. 
What the hero does we may forget. What 
he is stays with us—much longer than a 
month. —Russell Gordon Carter 


Much less gullible than the adult, the 
adolescent examines mystery and detective 
tales with great acuteness. He keeps close 
track of all the motions and motives of the 
characters. He catalogues and analyzes the 
many little undercurrents that weave their 
sinister way through the dark deeds of the 





fabric. He is collecting facts and adding 
them up rapidly in an attempt to outguess 
the author. If he does not foresee the 
writer’s solution, if it seems skilfull, plausi- 
ble, he is ready to admit that the story is 
a “knock-out.” But there must be a solution! 
This is the nub of the matter. 
—Trentwell Mason White 


Art for art’s sake, stories without morals 
can be the ideals of those who do not take 
the craft of juvenile story-writing seriously. 
Children of all epochs and every race want 
to hear and examine morals, provided they 
come out of a story as simply as fruits 
from a living tree. —Dhan Gopal Mukerji 





PRIZE OFFERS 


THE CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB— 
Chattanooga, Tenn., announces the eighth 
annual Elberta Clark Walker Memorial 
Prize Contest for nature poems, for which 
a first prize of $20. and a second prize 
of $10. will be awarded for the best 
nature poem submitted by an American 
writer. Official certificates will accompany 
the prizes. Poems must be original and 
unpublished. They may be unrestricted in 
form and style, but must not exceed seventy- 
two lines. Submit manuscripts anony- 
mously, accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing writer’s name and address, and 
identified by the title of the poem written 
on the outside of the envelope. Each con- 
testant may submit only one poem. No 
manuscripts will be returned unless accom- 
panied by postage. The prize-winning 
poems become the property of the Writers’ 
Club. Contest is open from May 1, 1933, 
to November 1, 1933. Awards will be made 
January 1, 1934. Address manuscripts to 


AND AWARDS 


Virginia Lee Bowen, 34 Fort 
Apartments, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Wood 


“LITERATURE Across THE FoorTLicHts” 
offers an International Prize of $82. for 
the best short poem concerning these ideals: 
the brotherhood of man; the joy and beauty 
of daily life, as expressed in the poetry of 
Edwin Markham. The prize will be 
awarded at the Little Theatre in New York 
City, upon Edwin Markham’s 82nd Birth- 
day Celebration, April 23, 1934. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, John 
Hall Wheelock, and other poets here and 
abroad, also a friend of poetry, Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond, will contribute the prize. 
The judges for this Contest will be Presi- 
dent, American Poetry Society; President, 
English Poetry Society ; Louis Untermeyer ; 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, American Editor of 
English Poetry Review; and Anita Browne, 
Founder-Organizer, Poetry Week. All 
poems must be typewritten, and no poems 
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will be returned. Contest closes February 
10, 1934. Address all communications to 


“Literature Across the Footlights,” Mrs. 
Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York City. 


Los ANGELES CouNTy DRAMA ASSOCIATION 
announces a national playwriting contest to 
stimulate and encourage the writing of 
plays for little theaters, and to build up a 
manuscript play library for the Los Angeles 
County Drama Association. Residents of 
any part of the United States or Canada 
may submit plays. The play must be full- 
length in construction, must cover at least 
two hours and not exceed two and one- 
half hours playing time. Taboos are prev- 
viously published or printed plays; drama- 
tization or adaptation of oblished or print- 
ed stories, books, or plays; plays having 
taken prizes in any previous contest, and 
translations. All plays must be typewritten 
on one side of the paper only, bound with 
a folder, and be accompanied by a registra- 
tion fee of $3.00 for each play, together 
with sufficient return postage. Manuscripts 
must not be signed with the author’s real 
name, but must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing the title of the play and 
the author’s pen name, and containing 
enclosed the real name and address of the 
author. Every possible precaution will be 
exercise by the Drama Association to 
protect the rights of the author. No copy- 
right is required, but plays are submitted 
at the author’s risk. Each play should bear 
the inscription: Submitted in the 1933 Full- 
Length Play Contest of the Los Angeles 
County Drama Association, Ltd., by the 
author. The award will be determined by 
the literary and artistic excellence of the 
play ; its dramatic quality ; its suitability for 
production in a community playhouse or 
little theater. An author may submit any 
number of plays. It is impossible to enter 








TieWitr— 


into correspondence concerning contest 
rules. A cash prize of $100 will be awarded 
to the best play, and First, Second, and 
Third Honorable Mention will be given to 
the plays receiving the highest ratings. The 
Association reserves the right to retain a 
copy of any eligible play for the Manuscript 
Play Library. The play remains the property 
of the author with royalty rights with this 
exception; all plays retained for the mnss. 
Library will be royalty free to the group 
members in good standing of the Los 
Angeles County Drama Association, unless 
plays are purchased by a publisher. Produc- 
tion of the winning play is assured under 
the sponsorship of the Association. Other 
plays of merit will be produced by Drama 
Association Groups with the approval of the 
playwright. For every play submitted, the 
playwright will receive three criticisms from 
three different judges. The judges to be 
announced later will be persons of reputa- 
tion qualified for this specific task. All 
manuscripts must be in the hands of the 
Executive Secretary at 240 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif., on or before October 
1, 1933. 


THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS ASSOCIATION has 
announced the judges in the contest for the 
writing of an international hymn based on 
the first sixteen measures of the chorus 
from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, (See 
Tue Writer for June, 1933). Final judg- 
ment will rest with Robert Hillyer, Bliss 
Perry and S. Foster Damon, but all the 
preliminary selection will be in the hands 
of the following: Heinrich Gebhard, song 
writer and former pianist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; Miss Helen S.Leavitt, 
head of the music department of Ginn and 
Company; Frank W. C. Hersey, English 
Dept., Harvard University; Frederick 
McCreary, poet and friend of Amy 
Lowell; Arthur B. Perry and Clarence H. 
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Corning, 
Academy. 


English Department, Milton 
Poems must not exceed three 


stanzas and should be sent to Miss Harriet 
Whittier, care of the Massachusetts Branch 
of the League of Nations Association, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, who will furnish 
further information upon request. 


THE Princess PLAys For CHILDREN 
ConTEsT offers an Award of $10. for a full- 
length play for child audiences, and produc- 
tion if it fills their needs. The play receiv- 
ing First Honorable Mention will be 
rewarded with production under the same 
conditions. The charitable organization 
producing THE PRINCEss plays have put on 
ten plays in the past six years to large 
audiences of children. This year nearly a 
thousand children and adults witnessed two 
performances of the Princess Play, “Mr. 
Dooley, Jr.” by Rose Franken, author of 
“Another Language.” Several original plays 
still in manuscript have been marked 
successes. Requirements; Suitable for child 
audiences from 4 to 14 years; scenery, 
simple ; few costumes; at least two children 
in cast; preference, juvenile mystery play 
featuring a live domestic animal; no 
romantic love interest! ; plays must be typed 
and none will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self addressed, stamped enve- 
lope. Contest closes September 15, 1933. 
Winners announced Jan. Ist, 1934. Possible 
production of Prize Play in February, 
1934. Possible production of First Honor- 
able Mention Play later. Address, The 
Princess Play for Children Contest, Mrs. 
Ira Fischer, 7625 Wydown BI. St. Louis, 
Mo. 


The Maxim Gorky AWARD, an annual 
award made by the Revolutionary Writers’ 
Federation for the best proletarian novel 
of 1932 went to Grace Lumpkin, for her 
story of Southern mill workers, To Make 
My Bread. Call Home the Hearth by 








Fielding Burke and 1919 by John Dos 
Passos received honorable mention. 


Charles Morgan has been awarded the 
HAWTHORNDEN Prize for 1932 for his 
novel, The Fountain. 


Poetry has announced that the prize of 
$100, presented by the Friday Club of 
Chicago, for a poem appropriate to the 
“Century of Progress Exposition” is 
awarded to Paul Engle, the author of 
America Remembers, which is published in 
Poetry for June, 1933. Honorable Mention 
was made to Daniel W. Smythe, Derrick 
Norman Lehmer, John Russell McCarthy, 
Glenn Ward Dresbach, Mrs. Florida Watts 
Smith and Miss Fern Young, whose poems 
also appear in the June issue of Poetry. 


PRILE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, 
BROWN AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass., 
Prize of $10,000 for the most interesting and 
distinctive novel submitted before March 1, 1934. 
Length limits, 50,000 to 200,000 words. See April, 
1933, WRITER. 


BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St., Paul, 
Minn. Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems 
appearing in each issue. 


THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and 
several of $2 for original short stories by women. 
Length limit, 1,000 words. 

CLIFTON ARTS CLUB—Miss P. N. Lucas, 7, 
Duchess Rd., Clifton, Bristol 8, England. Prize 
of £10 for a play to be produced next October, 
chosen as being the best in actual stage perform- 
ance. Contest is open to the world. See May, 
1933, Writer. 


COLLEGE HUMOR AND SENSE—Prize of 
$500 for best first short story written by an 
undergraduate or a graduate of this June. Length 
limits 1,500 to 5,000 words. Contest closes Sept. 
1, 1933. See June, 1933. Wairer. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. 
Moe, Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Fellowship of $2,500 
for research or creative work abroad. Applica- 
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tions must be made by Nov. 1 of each year, on 
blanks secured from the secretary. See February 
1933, Writer. 


THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg, Cincinnati, O. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 
for the best free verse. 


THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N. Y. 100 prizes, 
totaling $1,000 for accounts of travel during 
1933; three prizes of $100, $50, and $40 for 
essays on the subject, “What My Travels Have 
Meant to Me as an Individual and as a Teacher.” 
Contest is open to teachers; closing date is 
October 16, 1933. See April, 1933, Warrer. 


INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN SOCIETY 
—Webster Groves, Mo. Sixth Annual Contest 
with an award of $25 for a letter on “The Best 
Living Novelist of My State and Why.” Approxi- 
mate length, 500 words. Contest closes September 
1, 1933. See March, 1933, Warirer. 


KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Tex. Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in 
January, 1934, for the best short-short stories of 
1,000 words, or less, published during the year. 
Poems for the third book contest must not exceed 
1,000 typewritten lines. Entries must be made 
during August, 1933. See January, 1933, Warrer. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATION—40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Prizes of $100 and 
$50 for an International Hymn to be sung to 
music of first sixteen bars of the Ode of Joy, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Contest closes 
September 1, 1933. See June, 1933, Wruirer. 


LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 
to $500 for short-short stories which may be 
printed on a single page of the magazine. Length 
limit, 2,000 words. 


LINTHICUM FOUNDATION — Northwestern 
University Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 
East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of 
$1,000 and five second prizes of $100 each, for 
monographs on “Negotiable Instruments in Their 
International Relations,” written by a member of 
the bar, or a faculty of law, or a student in a 
recognized law school, or a patent agent in any 
country. Closes December 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, Writer. 


Thier 








THE LITTLE THEATRE OF TEMPLE 
ISRAEL—Rabby Harry Levi, Boston, Mass, 
Prizes of $25 and $15 for original one-act plays. 
‘two copies must be submitted; they must be 
typewritten and unsigned. Contest closes Nov. 1, 
1933. See May, 1933, Wairer. 


THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—415 
Central Park West, New York City. Prize of 
$50 for the ten best quotations from Mark Twain’s 
books. ‘Total number of words should not exceed 
300. Contest closes October 1, 1933. See April, 
1933, Writer. 


THE PRAIRIE PLAYMAKERS—Municipal 
University, 3612 N. 24th St., Omaha, Nebr. Prize 
of $100 for an original three-act play of two- 
hour playing duration. Name of the author must 


not appear on the manuscript. Contest closes 
August 1, 19383. 


PULITZER PRIZES—Columbia University, New 
York City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 
prizes for creative published work in the fields 
of history, fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. 
Also gold medal, one prize of $1,000, and three 
of $500 in the field of journalism. Five traveling 
fellowships of $1,800; three to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, one to a student of music, 
and one to an art student. Closes February 1, 
annually, See March, 1933, Warirer. 

UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFE- 
DERACY—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on University Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. 
Simon Baruch University Prize of $1,000 for un- 
published monograph or essay in field of Southern 
history. See December, 1931, Warren. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse. 
Manuscripts of 48 to 64 pages are acceptable. 
Competition closes May Ist of each year; manu- 
scripts should not be submitted before April Ist. 
See November, 1932, Writer. 


YOUNG ISRAEL—3 E. 65th St., New York 
City. Prizes for the best specimens of different 
types of material published during the year, in 
addition to regular payment: stories, $75 and 
$25; articles, $50 and $25; poetry, $35 and $15; 
music, $25 and $10; illustrations, $50, $25, and $15. 
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Curiosities Or LITERATURE. By Isaac 
D’Israeli.. Edited by Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1932. 

The six-volume work of over half a 
million words in which Isaac D’Israeli, 
father of Lord Beaconsfield, recorded the 
curious things he learned about books and 
writers in a lifetime spent in the reading 
room of the British Museum, is here 
condensed in a tempting book of three 
hundred pages by a man who is himself a 
bibliophile and a collector of literary 
anecdotes. The most curious and interesting 
portions, and those most likely to interest 
modern readers, have been taken from the 
rich mine of material. The book deals with 
such diverse lore as: lost manuscripts, 
poverty of the learned, literary forgeries, 
destruction of books, imprisonment of the 
learned, and wives of literary men. The 
illustrations are from contemporary wood- 
cuts. H. F. M. 


Tue Best SHort Srories. 1933. Selected 


by Edward J. O’Brien. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 

Just as the July issue of THE WRITER 
goes to press, Mr. O’Brien annual selection 
of “bests” in the short story field goes out 
into the summer market. Time forbids more 
than a hasty glance at the contents, but 
even a brief glimpse prompts a_ hearty 
recommendation of it to every young writer, 
particularly the writer who seeks artistic 
perfection. A more thorough analysis of 
the volume will be the subject of a special 
article in next month’s issue. 

Of special interest, however, is Mr. 
O’Brien’s comment upon the so-called 
“little magazine.” He says, in part, “The 


most important short story magazine in the 
world today is a ‘little magazine.’ 


I refer 
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to Story, which is the most important mile- 
stone in American letters since ‘The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams. If you read it, 
you may come to a laugh, but you will 
remain to pray. You must also read with 
increasing respect and admiration three 
Western magazines, The Midland, The 
Frontier, and The Prairie Schooner. 


Cc. W. W. 


ArounD THE Copy Desk. By George C. 
Bastian, Leland D. Case and R. E. 
Wolseley. New York: The MacMillan 
Company. 

Here is an excellent case book for the 
student editor, containing a large bulk of 
material edited by copy readers on news- 
papers of both city and country communities. 
It is a companion volume to Editing the 
Day’s News, published last year, which has 
found favor in many classrooms. This 
volume, in particular, should be of help to 
the writer who adds to his income by 
writing feature stories, or is correspondent 
for some urban newspaper. C. W. W. 


Famous First Facts. By Joseph Nathan 
Kane. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1933. 


Add to the list of reference curiosities 
this volume of “firsts” which by chance and 
some publicity might easily start a new 
stunt column in newspapers. Who per- 
formed the first abdominal operation? Who 
made the first apple parer? Who wrote 
the first script on a typewriter? Who 
originated the laundry industry in this 
country? All these and countless other 
similarly varied questions are answered 
within these covers. In a number of cases 
the compiler has noted the source of his 
information, but it is doubtful if many will 








occupy themselves in the effort to check 

up on his items. But for one curious for 

“first facts” this collection should suffice. 
c. W. W. 


Epwin MarkuHam. By William L. Stidger. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1933. 
America’s amiable poet is here portrayed 

as only a close personal friend could 

depict him. Dr. Stidger has known the 
poet, intimately, for the past eighteen years. 

That he has offered a presentation accept- 

able to the poet himself is indicated in Mr. 

Markham’s own words: “He knows my 

poetry as well if not better than any living 

person; knows my aims and purposes; 
knows my life and its background. [ trust 
my story in his sympathetic and under- 
standing hands. He is the unforgetting 
Cc. W. W. 


TriaL Anp Error. By Jack Woodford, 
New York: Carlyle House, 1933. 
Wholly without reverence for form, 


and the unforgotten.” 


Thewia= 








style, or anything else in the trade of the 
writer except the check that he finds in his 
mailbox, Mr. Woodford sweeps away much 
of the inspirational bunk that often beclouds 
the vision of the amateur, and offers advice 
as cynical as it is practical. A book which 
may easily help a new writer to keep the 
wolf from the door, even though it will 
never assist in the production of literature. 
H. F. M. 
Upton SLNCLAIR PRESENTS WILLIAM Fox. 
Los Angeles: Published by the Author. 
Sinclair, still America’s leading reporter, 
again wields the cudgel in behalf of a pet 
underdog, in this case a movie magnate 
who, it would seem, hardly requires rescue. 
Neither subject nor author gains apprec- 
iably in stature, but since the ordinary 
reader’s opinion of both Sinclair and Fox 
has already been formed, he may read the 
volume with the confident expectation of 
being interested in the manner of reporting, 
and he will not be disappointed. c. w. w. 





BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST FIVE YEARS 


As Selected By WittiaAM Lyon Puetps in the June Delineator 


“I am not a prophet” writes Dr. Phelps, “but if at the point of a pistol I had to 
guess what authors of our time will be read and known in 2033, I should name 
the poet and novelist Kipling, Joseph Conrad, Barrie’s Peter Pan, Bernard Shaw's 
Saint Joan, Galsworthy’s The Forsyte Saga, Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale, 
George Moore’s Esther Waters, the verse and prose of Thomas Hardy, the poetry 
of Housman and Yeats, the novels of Mark Twain, some of the work of 
Meredith and Henry James, of George Santayana, and I think I'll stop here. 
Instead of looking forward one hundred: years, suppose we look backward five 
years, and see what books are worth buying and reading. Any publisher will 
tell you that nearly every book he publishes has practically no sale after the first 
year ; hence those that we can remember for five years probably have some merit. 


NOVELS 
The Children: Edith Wharton. 
Dodsworth: Sinclair Lewis. 
Borgia: Zona Gale 
The Woman of Andros: Thornton Wilder. 


Cimarron and American Beauty: Edna Ferber. 

Shadows on the Rock: Willa Cather. 

The Good Earth, The Young Revolutionist, and 
Sons: Pearl Buck. 

Lone Tree: H. L. Wilson, 
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Forsaking All Others: Alice Duer Miller. 

Maid in Waiting and Flowering Wdderness: 
John Galsworthy. 

All Passion Spent: V. Sackville-West. 

Mary’s Neck: Booth Tarkington. 

Silver Ley: Adrian Bell. 

The Answering Glory: R. C. Hutchinson. 

The Fountain: Charles Morgan. 

The Sheltered Life: Ellen Glasgow. 

The Burning Bush: Sigrid Undset. 

Mother and Four: Isabell Wilder. 

Human Being: Christopher Morley. 

Farewell Miss Julia Logan: J. M. Barrie. 

BIOGRAPHIES 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE 

The Life of Daniel Webster: Claude M. Fuess. 

Up From Bloomsbury: George Arliss. 

The Early Life of Thomas Hardy and The 
Later Years by his wife, Florence Hardy. 

Memories of an Old Parliamentarian: by T. P. 
O’Connor. 

Andromeda in Wimpole Street: Dormer Cres- 
ton. 

The Story of San Michele: Axel Munthe. 

The Education of a Princess: Grand Duchess 
Marie. 

By Way of Cape Horn: A. J. Villiers. 

Swift: Carl Van Doren. 

Lives of a Bengal Lancer: F. Yeats-Brown 

Men and Memories (two volumes): Sir William 
Rothenstein. 

Life Was Worth Living: Graham Robertson. 

Lost Lectures: Maurice Baring. 

Adventures of a Novelist: Gertrude Atherton. 

The Grass Roof: Younghill Kang. 

Mark Twain's America: Bernard De Voto. 

Sheridan: Joseph Hergesheimer. 

Wellington: Philip Guedalla. 

Napoleon: Jacques Bainville. 

Goethe: H. W. Nevinson. 

Scott: John Buchan. 

For recent history, there is nothing better 
than Mark Sullivan’s Our Times, four volumes; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Allen; and for 
Victorian England, This Was England, by Alan 
Alan Bott. 

The best books on Soviet Russia are Humanity 
Uprooted, by Maurice Hindus; Red Smoke, by 
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Isaac Don Levine; These Ruisians, by William 
C. White; and Russia’s Decisive Year, by Ellery 
Walter. 

On American histery, The Epic of America and 
The March of Democracy, by James Truslow 
Adams, are steadily interesting; for recent 
European history, The Great Crisis and Amid 
These Storms, by Winston Churchill. 

POETRY 

The most important work in verse in the last 
five years is John Brown’s Body, by Stephen 
Vincent Benet. This is an epic, and the Invocation 
to the American Muse is a_magnificent overture. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s series of sonnets, 
called Fatal Interview, contains some of her finest 
poems. 

The masterpiece of Edwin Arlington Robinson 
is Tristram, which appeared in 1927. His latest 
volume, Nicodemus, has fine pages. 

Foreigners who really want to know the spirit 
of America should read the Collected Poems of 
Robert Frost, in one volume. 

THRILLERS 

Before speaking of murder stories, let me pay 
a tribute to the English military novelist, Percival 
Christopher Wren, whose Beau Geste is\ not going 
to be forgotten. Read also his Soldiers of Mis- 
fortune and Valiant Dust, its sequel. 

All the Bulldog Drummond Series, of which 
the latest is Bulldog Drummond Returns; The 
Black Circle, by Mansfield Scott; Somewhere in 
This House, by Rufus King; The Strangler Fig, 
by John S. Strange; The House Opposite, by J. 
J. Farjeon; Under Cover Man, by John Wilstach; 
The Murder on the Bus, by C. F. Gregg; Adele 
and Company, by Dornford Yates; Gangster’s 
Glory, by E. P. Oppenheim; Birds of the Night, 
by Austin Moore; Laughing Death, by Walter 
C. Brown; The Three Just Mem, by Edgar Wal- 
lace; Keeper of The Keys, by Earl D. Biggers; 
The House of the Opal, by Jackson Gregory; Th 
Flying Beast, by Walter Masterman; The Two 
Undertakers, by Frances Beeding; The Green 
Murder Case and The Kennel Murder Case, by 
S. S. Van Dine; The Gang Sinasher, by Hugh 
Clevely; The Tag Murders and The Hidden Hand, 
by Carroll J. Daly. Nobody writes better murder 
stories than Mr. Daly. 





NEWS FROM THE 


Even in times of transition, which is to say 
always, statements of relative fact are at least 
as convincing as academic theorizing. And of 
interest, as well, particularly to the still aspiring 
“unknown writer”, should be the news that last 
month Harper & Brothers published three first 
novels, and all of them by young women in their 
early twenties. And one of the newly arrived, 
Sylvia Jerman, wrote her novel while commuting 
on trains and ferries; at one end of the route 
she has three children, and at the other end a 
job as secretary. 


LITERARY FRONT 


Noel Coward isn’t waiting for posterity to 
write his biography, but is attending to that 
detail now. Between acts and performances of 
Design for Living, which he wrote and in which 
he takes a leading role, Coward is preparing the 
manuscript of his autobiography, and Doubleday, 
Doran hope to announce its publication next 
season. 


A slight rift, which may betoken dawn, was 
discerned in New York skies last month, when a 
Jefferson Market Court judge decided that a 
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book must be considered in its entirety before it 
could be adjudged obscene, and that the opinion 
of a cross section of representative people is 
deserving of at least as much consideration by 
the court as the opinion of an organization such 
as the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. Anyway, the Viking Press may continue 
the publication of “God’s Little Acre’, a novel 
by Erskine Caldwell, which was the prisoner at 
the bar. 


Virginia Hersch, whose “Storm Beach” 
brought out by Houghton Mifflin this 


was 
Spring, 


declares that the best way to become acquainted 
with one’s family album is to write a historical 
But not all, of course, can pluck from 
their ancestral tree such plums as her Southern 
general grandfather, or blind poetess great aunt. 


novel. 


TheNiler 








In a recent interview Cornelia Penfield, author 
of the mystery story “After the Deacon was 
Murdered”, eplained _ naievely why interest 
is growing in colorful yarns of that type, and 
departing from stories concerned with “sex 
stuff.” “There are,” she states, “so many ways of 
committing a murder and only one way to have 
a baby.” 

Maurice O’Sullivan, youthful fishermen of the 
island of Blaskett, south of Ireland, has attained 
prominence rapidly through the publication of 
“Twenty Years A-growing”, a story of his own 
life in a primitive community completely detached 
from the rest of the world. Nor was it written 
with the hope that it would be of interest to 
others than his few friends on the little island. 
It was the selection of England’s Book Society 
for May, and last month was published. in this 
country by the Viking Press. 





FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN 


Wuy I Quir My Potprrr. By Dr. Lloyd Cassel 
Douglas. (Author of “Magnificent Obsession” and 
“Forgive Us Our Trespasses.” American for 
June. 


“As the preacher grows older and more ex- 
perienced he realizes that his machinery is wearing 
out. He knows, too, that the mere replacement 
of new bearings will be useless to save it. A new 
crop of laymen is coming on. The older chaps, 
who went in heartily for sentiment above all 
practical considerations, are retiring. Had the 
peculiar circumstances not arisen which have 
beckoned me to the nation-wide parish of novel 
readers—a considerable number of whom write 
me that they do not go to church—I would 
probably have remained in the pulpit.” 


Berrayat In American Epucation. By Howard 
Mumford Jones. Scribner’s for June. 


“The development of American educational 
theory and practice has landed us in a dilemma; 
we are attempting to train young America toward 
general thinking by methods which are wholly or 
mainly specific and immediate. Because we have 
no real philosophy of education, but only an in- 
tricate machine managed by educational “experts,” 
the vast expenditures of the American people for 
schools and colleges do not produce effective 
results.” 


Tue Faurtacy or Procress. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Harper's for June. 

“The first task of thinking men and women in 
this age must be a retracing of their way to that 
point at which a vertigo seized Western Man and 
he fancied that the machine and mechanical im- 
provements and the analogy of himself to a 
mechanism had changed human nature and would 
bring Utopia of one kind or another to our 
threshold. We must ally ourselves with the ex- 
perience of mankind, of which historic culture 
is the record, we must relearn what kind of a 
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creature man is, what are his limitations, what 
are his possibilities of contentment, within what 
limits the evils under the sun are remediable, 
however improved the mechanical means may be.” 


Ponco Americanus. <A Review of Ring W. 
Lardner’s Lose with a Smile. By H. L. Mencken. 
American Mercury for June. 

“What are the hallmarks of a competent writer 
of fiction? By what attributes do we estimate 
and esteem him? The first, it seems to me, is 
that he should be immensely interested in human 
beings, and have an eye sharp enough to see into 
them, and a hand clever enough to draw them 
as they are. The second is that he should be able 
to set them in imaginary situations which display 
the contents of their psyches effectively, and so 
carry his reader swiftly and pleasantly from 
point to point of what is called a good story. 
And the third is that he should say something 
about the people he deals with, either explicitly 
or implicitly, that is apposite and revelatory—in 
brief, that he should play upon them with the 
hose of a plausible and sufficiently novel and 
amusing metaphysic. All of these kinds of skill 
you will find in every really first-rate novelist. 
‘They are what make him what he is.” 
[AreraTuRE AND Oprortunism. By Dagobert D. 
Runes. Modern Thinker for June. 

“In one sense, the opportunist usually prefers 
to remain non-committal. It is better, he feels, 
to keep a back door open—a convenient, un- 
obtrusive exit. He knows that, should chance 
demand, he may need to change his mind. And 
he is constantly on the lookout for a chance. It 
is interesting to observe that a number of our 
belle-lettre-ists and poets have demonstrated 4 
definite desire to remain non-committal. Perhaps 
this stamps them as opportunists. 

“There are good writers and there are bad ones, 
but the worst I know are those who are non- 
committal.” 
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